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CHAPTER I. 

'^ PIHI offende non perdona," says the Italian 
^ proverb. Well, it is hard to forgive one 
Tvhom we have wronged, for there is no magna- 
nimity abont it, as there is, for instance, in the 
forgiveness of the men and women who have 
sinned againBt 118. And magnanimity, aa setting 
US all right with ourselves, is, in sooth, a very 
pleasant inducement to virtue. But still there 
are generous souls who can injure, or attempt 
to injure their neighbours, and yet forgive them ; 
and of these Mademoiselle Aubrey was one. 

She had tried to warn me against giving too 
much love or trust to Elizabeth ; and she did 
not resent that waminjg against her. Far 
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2 BESSIE. 

more, it was from the evening on which this 
wrong was attempted that she too yielded to 
the secret wiles of the charmer. I do not think 
her judgment was warped, or that her opinion 
was altered, but her heart was won, and she let 
her heart rule her. These two became friends 
— not as Elizabeth and I were friends, in plea- 
sant companionship, for the chasm of years is 
one which friendship rarely crosses, but in con- 
fidence and trust. Tes, even I could see that 
Elizabeth, who silenced Mr. de Lusignan when- 
ever he attempted to utter a word concerning 
that past which was the great bond between 

• 

them, who was so reticent with me that Made- 
moiselle Aubrey had felt it as a breach of friend- 
ship — I could see that with the aunt of her dead 
husband she was willing to talk of his youth 
and early manhood. Several times when I 
came upon them, I found that their discourse 
was of the two boys whom Mademoiselle Aubrey 
had loved so well in life, and whom she could 
not separate in death. The subject was in- 
variably dropped with my presence— not, I be- 
lieve, that either wished to exclude me from it, 
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as from a secret, but because I, a stranger, had, 
and could have, nothing in common with that 
grief. Once Mademoiselle made a sort of apology 
on the subject. 

" I never could talk to your guardian as I 
talk to Elizabeth," she said ; *' his self-condemn- 
ation is too bitter and too keen, but with her 
I can open my whole heart ; for, Mignonne, she 
knew my darling well, and sometimes I fancy 
— it may be but a dream of mine — that to him 
also she was very dear. I always did think 
that these two boys loved the same girl, and, 
when I look at her lovely face, I cannot help 
thinking that to have loved and lost her must 
have been the great trouble of his life — that 
trouble which he would not tell even to me." 

I confess I too thought that Elizabeth's link 
with the past was a double one, and that hence 
arose her reticence. I thought it natural that 
she should open her heart, as much as she could 
open it, to the aunt of her dead husband, and 
the faithfiil friend of her unsuccessful lover, if 
Mademoiselle's conjecture was indeed a correct 
one. To me all this seemed as it should be, 
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but not so to my guardian. He looked with 
jealousy on this good understanding which had 
suddenly sprung up between his sister-in-law 
and bis son's widow ; and once his displeasure 
was not merely felt but spoken. 

The house in Portland Place had been an ex- 
pensive affair, I believe, and we had come to a 
furnished house in Fontainebleau for economy's 
sake. But Mr. de Lusignan, who could not 
be happy long without spending, soon found 
out a new way of parting with his money. I 
had gone up to my room one morning after 
breakfast, when Hermance came with a message 
from my guardian. 

'' He wanted Mademoiselle at once," added 
Hermance — " Monsieur was in a great hurry." 

I felt half frightened. Was it, could it be, 
anything about James Carrf — for I cannot say 
why, but every fear of my quiet life now point- 
ed towards the best and dearest friend I had. 
I was a great coward, I suppose, and had never 
got over that fit of Othello jealousy to which 
it had pleased my cousin to treat me on the 
eve of my departure. 
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I therefore went down in some trepidation, 
and found Mr. de Lusignan alone in the dining- 
room, his Bwarthj features all alive with un- 
usual excitement. 

" I have got something for you, Mignonne," 
he said, in great glee ; " but are you prepared 
to brave dust, cobwebs, and spiders! Come, 
be heroic. A Watteau is worth it, surely." 

«A Watteau 1 Oh, where is it!" and I 
looked round the dining-room. 

" You silly thing 1 Did I not speak of dust, 
cobwebs, and spiders !" 

*' Then it is up in the lumber-room," I said 
shrewdly ; for there was a lumber-room in the 
upper regions of the house, as I knew, one of 
my trunks having been consigned to it. 

"Precisely — in the lumber-room. I have 
just been there and discovered it, and got its 
history from Hermance. It seems that Baron 
Regnier's great-great-grandfather was a goodly 
old gentleman, whose three wives had blessed 
him with an ample progeny. This patriarch 
took a fancy, towards the close of his life, to 
collect all the youth and beauty of his descend- 
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autR, and to set them keepiug lambs, piping 
flutes, dancing sarabands, and eating cherries, 
all in a Watteau, which I found in the lumber- 
room with its face to the wall." 

* 

^*And is it a Watteau?" I asked, in some 
wonder. 

" This is a sceptical, doubting age," sighed 
my guardian. " The very babes put questions, 
and say * Is it a Watteau V Bessie, my dear, 
when you are as old as I am, you will feel the 
profound wisdom of the French adage, * II rCy a 
qvs la foi qui sauve.^ So now are you willing to 
come up and see the Watteau ?" 

I professed my willingness, and up to the 
lumber-room we went. Hermance had a say- 
ing about the amount of dust which every man 
and woman is bound, by the Fates who preside 
over these things, to swallow before death. 
Surely the share allotted to me must have been 
considerably diminished in the lumber-room that 
morning. I was half choked, and could scarcely 
look at the Watteau for coughing. When I 
did look I was pleased with what I saw. I 
know I have a depraved taste, and that unreal 
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pictures are all wrong, but I like thenij as I like 
fairy-tales, to this day. They are nonsense, 
granted, but then they are delightftil, which 
sensible things are not always. 

Every age has its beauAdeal^ and that of fine 
ladies under the reign of the last French 
Louis seems to have been wonderfully pas- 
toral. To wear satin petticoats, high-heeled 
shoes, dainty bodices, and in that attire to feed 
sheep, milk-white, adorned with pink and blue 
favours, and wander in delicious valleys, watered 
by bubbling streams, in which reigned the fresh- 
ness of a perpetual Spring, was the cream of an 
ideal life to these fair Comtesses and Marquises. 
Some one wanted a wolf in Florian's sweet 
Idylls. I wonder, Watteau, did no one ever 
ask you for that dreary wolf Winter in the 
pretty stories you painted so well. 

*^ Of course you like it," said Mr. de Lusignan, 
after I had expressed my admiration, with the 
frank enthusiasm of eighteen ; *^ and of com*se 
it is a Watteau." 

"I don't know, sir," I replied cautiously. 
" But what matter !" 
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••What matter! Too little h«fetic» are you 
Hke Juliet, who proclaimed that there was no- 
thing in a name. l[igtioiiiie» Juiiel was all 
wrong. Name is eTerrthing; and she would 
not haTe cared for Romeo if he had not been a 
Montagne. Now, take the asphodel, for in- 
stance — ^I am no botanist, thank HeaT«a, and I 
neither know nor wish to know anything: about 
the asphodel, saTe that it blooms in Ellysiunu 
where all the heroes and the poets go." 

•• Th^e are onions that belong to the order 
of the asphodelaiae," I began, perrersely. 

^ Onions f cried my guardian, stopping his 
ean. *^0h! Bessie, Bessie, how often must I 
^itreat yon not to crush me with your matter- 
o^fiict ways. Was it not purposely that I kept 
true to my EUysian flow^, and could know no- 
thing of my eartiily one; and do you tell me of 
onions? — call them bulbs, at least.'' 

^* Hermanee raves about onion soup — shall we 
call it bulb soup henceforth V 

The idea tickled my fancy, and I laughed till 
the tears ran down my cheek. My guardian 
looked at me and smiled, then he looked at 
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the Watteau again, then once more at me. 

" Which is the better of the two, Mignonne ?" 
he asked, very kindly — ** to look at you or at 
the Watteau t" 

" That is silent, sir," I replied, trying to look 
demure. 

" Yes, that is the best and the worst of pic- 
tures, they are silent. That is a very deep 
remark of yours, Mignonne ; but I daresay you 
know nothing about its profundity. And now 
let us impart our discovery to the good people 
below." 

He went down in one of his happiest, most 
genial moods, for there was something almost 
boyish in the facility with which the simplest 
things could awaken his keen sense of enjoy- 
ment ; and before five minutes had gone by his 
dark face was convulsed with passionate emo- 
tion, his eyes flashed fire, and the thick veins in 
his forehead were swollen with anger. It hap- 
pened thus: We entered the drawing-room 
rather suddenly ; Mademoiselle Aubrey and 
Elizabeth were sitting side by side in one of 
the windows, and in its light I saw them well. 
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both framed by the old yellow curtains, as in a 
picture. Elizabeth's figure was bowed, her face 
was buried in her hands, and she was sobbing 
passionately, as I could see by the convulsive 
motion of her shoulders under the black lace 
fichu which she wore. Mademoiselle Aubrey 
was leaning back in her chair, looking at Eliza- 
beth very wistfully ; she was not crying, but 
her face was troubled and pale, and on her lap 
lay the miniature portrait which she had once 
shown to me. What I saw my guardian saw 
too, and at once came that change in his whole 
aspect which I have recorded above. 

'* I beg your pardon," he said, very bitterly. 
" I am intruding. I believe you were discussing 
those subjects which are forbidden in my pre- 
sence." 

Elizabeth raised her tear-stained face, and 
looked at him with a sort of scorn. 

" Mademoiselle Aubrey was showing me the 
portrait of my dead husband as a child," she 
said, rising as she spoke. 

"And of my dead son," he retorted, his 
features quivering with emotion. "Perhaps 
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you were more open and communicatii^e to his 
aunt, Mrs. Henry de Lusignan, than you have 
ever been to his father." 

Mademoiselle Aubrey looked at her angry 
brother-in-law. 

" It was of Harry we were talking," she said, 
soothingly ; " not of Henry." 

" Ay, to be sure. Hany was nothing to you ; 
but you loved him better than your sister's 
child." 

He was very angry indeed — so angry that he 
forgot the usual reserve and respect of his 
bearing towards his sister-in-law. But though 
nature had made her quick-tempered, will and 
judgment kept her patient ; she looked at him 
as he now walked up and down the room in 
mingled grief and anger, and she said, quietly, 
but firmly: 

*' Since my mother died, I have loved no one 
so well as the boy whom I reared. I do not 
deny it. But I can defy you, Mr. de Lusignan, 
to say that your son and my nephew was not 
very dear to me." 

Elizabeth here flung her arms around Made- 
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moiselle Aubrey's neck, and, smiling through 
her tears, said tenderly : 

" You loved them both ; and their love was 
the tiniest love that ever bound man to man. 
Whichever of the two you most loved, it shall 
make no difference to me now — no difference." 
And, glancing at Mr. de Lnsignan, she smiled 
at him a very sweet but defiant smile. The 
colour deepened in his cheek to crimson. He 
felt that he had been ungenerous and unwise, 
and it cut him to the quick to have been so, 
for, if his nature was wayward, it was not mean. 

"And I too loved them," he said, speaking in 
a low tone, as he suddenly stood still in the 
middle of the drawing-room; "and surely I 
proved it. In life I gave them both a father's 
love ; and in death surely — surely," he added, 
his full voice quivering as he spoke, "I gave 
them both a father's sorrow." 

There was a deep silence after this. Then 
Elizabeth, disentwining her arms from Made- 
moiselle Aubrey's neck, left the room, and I 
followed her. 

" Bessie," she said, laying her hand on mine 
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as I closed the door, " it will be war to the end 
of the chapter between that man and me." 

War indeed it always was after a certain 
fashion ; but assuredly not such war as I under- 
derstood by the word. For this was in the 
morning; and though my gnardian and hie 
daughter-in-law remained on the qui vive for the 
afternoon, they both relaxed in the severity of 
their demeanour after dinner, and were on de- 
lightful terms before it was night. They could 
not help it. Mr. de Lusignan could not be 
really angry with a beautiful woman ; and my 
fair Elizabeth could not be long vexed with an 
admirer whose admiration was always in perfect 
taste. Moreover, Mr. de Lusignan had the 
great advantage that he was not, and could not 
be a lover. His homage for this beautiful star 
was of the kind which need never change, 
never grow more, or, worse still, become less. 
He did not covet it, nor foolishly ask it to 
come down to him from its native heavens. 
The distance of years from which he gazed at 
it gave it a purer radiance, a softer and more 
tender light, than would have done a nearer 
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yiew. And if Elizabeth was too lovely and too 
much accustomed to worship not to take it as 
her due, she was also far too delicate and 
refined not to be very fastidious as to its nature. 
Now it is often the lot of beautiful women to be 
coveted, like the rose, by every outstretched 
hand, but to be set like a planet in the sky is a 
rarer &te. 

It is only fair to state, however, that on this 
evening the Watteau helped to this good under- 
standing. No sooner had my guardian men- 
tioned it than Elizabeth's blue eyes sparkled. 

" A Watteau 1 " she cried, all ardour. « Oh 1 
let us see it 1" For she could not live without 
excitement of some kind, and failing better 
things, a Watteau in the lumber-room was 
welcome. So up we went again to view the pic- 
ture by candlelight. Mademoiselle Aubrey wisely 
remaining below, and saying she could wait till 
the morning. 

"What is a Watteau?" whispered Elizabeth 
to me on the way. For a knowledge of art, 
ancient and modern, was not one of her gifts. 

Once more we made our way through trunks, 
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packages, and crazy old furniture, to the picture. 

« There 1" cried my guardian, enthusiastically, 
as he moved the light up and down to help our 
survey. " There is delicacy for you ; and flesh 
and poetry, and all that a man's soul and heart 
could put in a pseudo-pastoral 

'* And is that a Watteau I" said Elizabeth, 
turning away from it with disappointment— 
" dingy old thing 1" 

" It is a Watteau of the first water," retorted 
my guardian, warmly; **>is it not, Mignonne t" 

^* I don't know, sir, but I think it is a fine 
picture." 

Elizabeth raised her eyebrows and laughed. 
She had neither love nor veneration for antiqui- 
ties of any kind, old lace excepted, and she 
would have said so in the face of a RaiSaelle or 
a Correggio. That daring honesty was one of 
her many attractions. I never knew one whose 
tastes and opinions had been less influenced by 
conventional rules than those of Elizabeth de 
Lusignan. 

My admiration of the Watteau, however, was 
as genuine as her contempt, and it secured me 
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golden opinions from my guardian. A hobb7 
was to him what excitement was to Elizabeth, 
and having found this, he now rode it without 
mercy. After having come, for the twentieth 
time, to the conclusion that the picture in the 
lumber-room was a Watteau^ he resolved to 
secure the prize, and wrote to Baron Regnier to 
ask to purchase it. The Baron proved tract- 
able, and for a handsome consideration the pic- 
ture became my guardian's property. He was 
delighted, especially because Mr. Gray had not 
got it, I am convinced. He cleaned and var- 
nished it himself, got a magnificent frame for 
it, and had it hung up in the drawing-room, 
where even Elizabeth confessed that it looked 
well under these improved surroundings. 

I do not know whether it was a Watteau or 
not, but I am sure that it was a beautiful pic- 
ture. Years have passed since I saw it, and I 
have not yet forgotten the freshness of those 
green bowers, the coolness of those still waters, 
the beauty of those fair women. It took a 
strange hold of my imagination, perhaps be- 
cause it had been a reality, and not a mere 
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painter's dream. I kuew that tbeae bright 
eyes bad had life and light once on a time, 
that these rosy cheeks and plump white 
shoulders bad been warm and living; nay, the 
very silke and aatins had been true, and tbey 
too attracted me. There was a flowered blue 
petticoat, whicb I would have given my eara to 
' have had the like o^ and a red kid shoe that 
need to set me wild with envy. For, though 
dear Uncle John bad given me an all but clae- 
aical education, I was still a daughter of Eve, 
and I liked dreaa and its belongings very 
dearly. 

About a fortnight after the fii-st discovery of 
the Watteau, my guardian had business which 
called him to Paris, and it waa agreed that we 
were all to go with him, and do some of that 
shopping without which true women cannot 
exist. We were all ready, and waiting only for 
Elizabeth, when, to our great surprise, she came 
down in home attire, and said quietly : 

"lamao sorry tbat I cannot go with yon, 
but Harry is bilious, and I can neither take him 
nor trust him alone with VVatkiua." 
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I do not know that Mr. de Lusignan wanted 
his daughter-in-law particularly in Paris, but he 
never liked any of his plans to be interfered 
with, and he looked much annoyed. 

" Shall we put it oiOf till to-morrow f* he sug- 
gested. 

" I dare say Harry would be bilious to-mor- 
row," she said, with provoking coolness ; and 
she sat down in one of the deep arm-chairs, and 
calmly folding her hands upon her lap, looked 
demurely at her rosy fingers. 

Mr. de Lusignan darted a quick keen glance 
at her ; but I was so far fi-om suspicion myself 
that I never guessed what the real meaning of 
that look might be. Moreover, I was sadly dis- 
appointed. I had made up my mind that Eliza- 
beth and I were to spend half the day in the 
Palais Royal, and now what would eVen that 
magic palace be without her t 

** Since Harry is bilious," said Mr. de Lusig- 
nan rather sarcastically, " we must go without 
Harry's mamma." 

*' Yes," replied Elizabeth, in a provoking way 
which she had to perfection, " I am afraid you 
must." 
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And she laughed as if she enjoyed his annoy- 
ance, and indeed I have no doubt that she did. 

We accordingly drove away without Mrs. 
Henry de Lusignan. Her father-in-law looked 
very moody all the way to the station, and several 
times wished he had asked Elizabeth to tele- 
graph to him in case the child got worse, for we 
were to spend no less than two days in Paris. 
I suggested that Elizabeth would be sure to 
write if the child was really ill. 

" She does not even know what hotel we stop 
at," said my guardian, impatiently. " No, we 
must come back this evening, that is all." 

Now, whether he knew it or not, Mademoi- 
selle Aubrey's errand in Paris could not be 
despatched in one afternoon, for she was going 
to see an old friend who lived in Versailles, and 
who happened to be away when we were at the 
H6tel Meyerbeer in the Spring. I saw an ex- 
pression of deep disappointment cross her face ; 
but she said not a word. Long ago she had 
made it a rule never to interfere with her 
brother-in-law's plans, however much they 
might clash with her own ; and, thanks to that 
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forbearance, these two, spite my guardian^s 
wayward temper, had always lived in peace. 
Still I knew how she looked forward to that 
meeting. 

^* Only think, Mignonne," she had said to me 
that morning, ** we were school-girls together, 
Blanche and I, and now see how Fate makes us 
meet again after so many chances and so many 
years. She, an English girl, the widow of a 
Frenchman, is living in Versailles, with her 
French children around her; and I, a French 
woman, am like a stranger and a visitor in my 
own country, with my English brother-in-law 
and my English nephew's child. I wonder if 
we shall know each other again, Mignonne. 
I remember her well — a rosy young thing — ^the' 
Sylph, we used to call her. She writes that she 
has got stout. I cannot believe it — my Sylph 
stout 1 — impossible 1" 

And she had laughed with pleasure, and her 
blue eyes had glistened as she had told me this. 
And now she was to be balked of that joy I I 
could not bear it. A bright idea struck me, and 
I said eagerly : 
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** Please, sir, I do not care to go to Paris for 
an afternoon. If you like it, I will drive home 
again, and telegraph to you if 'anything should 
ail Harry. . 

I was surprised even then at the eagerness 
with which my guardian embraced a proposal 
which I fully expected to be scouted with dis- 
dain. 

" Why, Bessie, that is a capital idea 1" he ex- 
claimed. "As you say, it is not worth your 
while to go to Paris for a few hours only. 
Better come another time with Mrs. de Lusig- 
nan and me. I shall be sure to want to go 
again soon. You can go back at once, for 
here's the station ; and we are only just in time 
by the clock. Good-bye." 

He jumped down, hurried off his sister-in-law, 
and, bidding the coachman drive me home, was 
gone in a moment. 

" Oh I my goodness 1" I thought, when I had 
fairly turned my back on the station, and the 
carriage was rattling along the stony street 
which leads to Fontainebleau, "he has never 
told me the name of the hotel after all." 
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Tl I Y dismay did not last long. With the ready 
•"-*- hopefulness of youth, I promptly concluded 
that Mr. de Lusignan would remember his omis- 
sion, and send me word of his whereabouts by 
an early post. Besides, I argued, in the same 
buoyant mood, why should Harry be ill, unless 
he did it on purpose, little monkey, whilst his 
grandpapa was away t Bilious I — well, he was 
very often bilious, especially after being out 
with Watkins, who took it for granted that she 
was -to rule her young charge by the law of 
persuasion, and whose prime minister under 
that wise government was the pastrycook. 

Having settled that matter, I leaned back in 
the carriage, and enjoyed my solitude and my 
liberty. There is a pleasure no doubt in the 
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sense of independence and irresponsible action, 
for no sooner did I feel alone and free than I 
dismissed the driver, and bade him set me down 
in the Market Place, instead of taking me home, 
as he had been told. At length I could indulge 
myself in a view of that market which had been 
all but forbidden ground to me, and was there- 
fore doubly attractive. Mademoiselle Aubrey 
did not care for going to market — not even for 
flowers ; and my guardian scouted the mere idea. 
" I am a man of sophisticated tastes, Bessie," 
he said. " I have no pleasure in looking at un- 
dressed vegetables; and I like fruit by wax- 
light best — when the epergne is on the table, 
and there is a glitter of crystal and silver." 
" Indeed, sir," I remonstrated, " if you were 
n to see the big cabbages tumbling about, and 
the white cauliflowers, and the basketfuls of 

eggs " 

" Bessie, how often must I implore you not 

to crush me with your matter-of-fact ways? 

You do not know me, child. Why, if I had the 

power, cabbages should grow ready cooked, as 

partridges rained down ready roasted from tha 
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eky in the wonderful land of Cockayne. Yes, 
I would do away with the noble art of cook- 
ery, and there ahould not be a saucepan nor 
a broom nor a duster in the land. I for one 
shall always regret that the time is gone by 
when Brownies swept the hearth clean in the 
night, and the dust and turmoil of a houseful of 
servants, not to speak of board and wages, was 
unknown in a decent family." 

Thanks to this fastidiousness of Mr. de Lu- 
signan, I had only had cursory glimpses of the 
market of Fontainebleau ; so, this being market- 
day, I realized the desire of my heart, and with 
a feeling of daring and half wickedness upon me, 
I got down and mingled with the crowd. What 
a shrill and noisy crowd it was I What scream- 
ing, what haggling went on in that hot place, 
and under the shade of the low lime-trees that 
grow around it I I wondered what the bronze 
effigy of the General standing there thought of 
it all. He was born in this little town, I be- 
lieve, and perhaps he had played as a child on 
this very spot; maybe he had lingered near 
these Aalls of tempting plums, so lich, so dark, 
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80 large, looking at them with covetous boyish 
eyes ; or he had pined with vain longing for 
these Reine Claudes of golden green lying 
coyly on broad vine-leaves. In the very din 
and dust of battle the place may have flashed 
back upon him as a glimpse of some lost Eden ; 
for I take it as granted that we have all been 
in Paradise, and all lost it through sin and folly, 
or by the inevitable curse of Time. And now 
that he had come back to it at last, that he 
had done his day's work, got his wages, and 
been raised on a pedestal by his admiring 
countrymen, did he care so very much for that 
vision of brown peasant women in white caps 
sitting in the sun, or driving hard bargains 
from under the shade of gigantic umbrellas, 
and never giving a thought to the dead whose 
image had been thus set among them f 

However this might be, to speculate upon the 
thoughts of a statue had not been my object in 
getting down at the market-place. I had a 
very definite object in view, and one which I 
resolved to carry out at once. The fruit was 
both lovely and tempting, but leaving it by, I 
went straight to the vegetables. 
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The fact is, I wanted to paint a picture of the 
Dutch school, with carrots, turnips, and a cab- 
bage all in a group. Those brought home by 
the cook at my request had all been failures in 
an artistic point of view ; but now my only dif- 
ficulty was the abundance and luxuriance of the 
subjects before me, of the cabbages especially. 
At length I got one so large, so green, so 
round, so crisp, so beautiful, in short, that I 
had never seen its peer save in my dreams 
during the last week. Having secured this 
prize, and turnips and carrots to match, I looked 
round in search of a canier, and found myself 
face to face with my little viper-seller. Spite 
the prediction of Mr. de Lusignan, he had not 
turned up since the day of his unlucky fall in 
the gorges of Apremont, and I uttered an ex- 
clamation of glad surprise on seeing him as 
bronzed, as ragged, as wild, and evidently as 
well as ever. 

" Well," I said eagerly, "how are you? How 
did you get over that accident? Why did you 
never come to see me in Fontainebleau ? And 
how is your little sister Belle ?" 
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Of all my inquiries, this was the only one 
which my viper-seller answered. 

" Belle is well," he said in his brief way. 

" And so are you," I remarked, glancing at 
his little brown feet, still stockingless, but 
cased in strong shoes. " You are not selling 
vipers in the market, are you ?" 

" No," he sententiously answered. 
Well, then, will you carry these for me ?" 
Do you live far ?" he inquired dubiously. 
Not far — only Rue Royale." 

But he gave cabbage, turnips, and carrots a 
gloomy look, and said briefly : 

" You have no hotteJ' 

He was turning away, as if by having no 
hotte I had necessarily forfeited all claims to 
his assistance, when the sunburnt woman sitting 
under a blue umbrella, with whom I had been 
dealing, exclaimed indignantly : 

"You little lazy fellow, can you not carry 
these without a hotte ?" 

" No." 

" Well, then, here is one," she continued, 
and snatching up a dilapidated osier creel by her 
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side, she tossed it to him, with a '^ Strap that 
on, do," fall of righteous wrath. 

He put on the hotte with a sullen look, whilst 
I thanked its owner, and promised that it should 
be returned to her next market-day. Then my 
purchases, to which I added another cabbage 
from gratitude, being stowed away, we walked 
off together. I tried to make my companion 
talk by the way, but he only trotted by my side, 
nibbling, like a young donkey, at the green 
tufty foliage of the carrots which hung out over 
his shoulder, looking at me with his gipsy eyes, 
and evidently thinking that, if speech is silver, 
silence is golden. But I knew how tq deal with 
him, and I bided my time. 

The day was warm, and I felt hot and tired 
when we reached the house. It looked grey, 
cool, and quiet, as, coming out of the sunny Bue 
des OrtieSf I saw it through the iron grating of 
the stately old gate. I looked at it with a glad 
sense of rest. I felt that, if I were a stranger 
passing by, that arched gateway, with its rich 
garland of foliage softly waving in the breeze 
over the faded yellow stone, would charm me. 
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I felt that, if I saw that old house built in the 
common-place style of the last century, and 
half embosomed in a little wilderness of trees 
and flowers, I should like to make my abode in 
it — not for ever, may be, but at least for a 
time — long enough to make me love its homely 
aspect, and to endear to me all its quaint old 
nooks and corners. But if there often is in 
life something chilling in the careless welcome 
of the friend we love, how much oftener do 
places and inanimate objects read us the hard 
lesson that we are alone ! My ring at the gate 
— and it was loud and sonorous — was not an- 
swered ; no face appeared at one of the win- 
dows, no white cap peeped out of an attic 
casement, no step and no voice came from one 
of the green alleys. I rang once, twice, then 
again and again, and still my summonses were 
unheeded. It was plain that the moment 
the master of the place had turned his back 
upon it^ the house had been deserted, and 
that Harry's bilious attack had kept neither 
Harry himself nor his mamma within. Here 
was poor little me locked out, with my viper- 
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seller standing in the sun hj my side, a creel 
full of vegetables on his back, and a philosophic 
indifference, which I vainly longed to emulate, 
on his brown face. My mind was full of per- 
plexity. If it had not been for these unlucky 
vegetables, I might have gone back and taken 
refuge in the church of Fontainebleau ; but I 
could not give up my cabbages, and I had not 
implicit faith in my companion. For suppose 
he should go off with these eatables, and be seen 
no more ! Unconscious of my ungenerous sus- 
picion, the lad relieved me from my diflSculty by 
lifting the latch of the little postern door — I had 

never thought of trying it — and letting himself 

* 

in. I followed gladly, and put on the bolt at 
once. I thought to find no one within — nor did 
I. The house could not have been more com- 
pletely deserted if Fontainebleau had been 
shaken by an earthquake, or threatened with 
an eruption from a volcano. I opened the 
dining-room door, and found, as I expected to 
find it, the room quite empty. Whilst I did so, 
the boy, without saying a word, went straight 
to the kitchen. There was no hesitation about 
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the act, no seeking right or left, and in a mo- 
ment, with an intuition for which I could not 
account, I felt that the boy had been here 
before, and knew the house as well as I did. I 
laid my hand on his shoulder. 

" You know the way to the kitchen," I said. 
" What brought you here ?" 

He looked me straight in the face. 

" I came last year," he answered. 

" I do not believe you," I retorted. ** Tell me 
the truth." 

" I came last year," he repeated. " I sold 
vipers to the Baron." 

Again I felt that he was deceiving me, but I 
felt also that I could never compel the young 
savage to tell me that which be was bent on 
concealing. So, without insisting, I simply 
bade him follow me up to my room with his 
burden. If I had consigned my vegetables to 
the kitchen, I should of course never have seen 
them again. When this was done, I put half a 
franc into his hand, and, opening a little casket 
of mine, I took from it a string of blue glass 
beads, which I gave him, saying, " This is for 
BeUe." 
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The blood rushed up to his swarthy face, and 
for a moment dyed it crimson; his eyes glit- 
tered, and his lips quivered as he took the 
beads from my hand, and looked at them. He 
was not civilized enough to thank me, but if the 
gladness caused by a gift can stand for grati- 
tude to the donor, I had no cause to complain. 

" You may go now," I said. 

But he lingered, with the beads in his hand, 
looking at them, then at me, and seeming irre- 
solute. 

" I do not want you any longer," I resumed ; 
and, opening the door, I showed him the way 
out. 

He thrust the beads into his pocket and went 
out, but when he stood on the landing he paused, 
and looking up at me, he said mysteriously, 

"You will not tell r 

"Not tell what?" I asked. 

" You will not tell ?" he resumed impatiently, 
and with a half frown. 

There was no making him explain his mean- 
ing more clearly, so to get rid of him I said 
hastily — 
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V 

« No, no, I will not tell." 

He nodded, and instead of going down he 
went straight to Elizabeth's door, opened it, and 
disregarding my amazed looks, said, 

" Look, there it is. I brought it a while 
ago. 

Hooked, but it was at him, for I really 
thought my viper- seller had gone mad. He 
was in the full possession of his senses, however, 
for on hearing a noise below — I^had left the 
dining-room door open, and the wind now 
shut it with a loud bang — he slipped down the 
stairs like one of his own snakes, and vanished 
in a twinkling. 

He was gone, and I stood on the threshold of 
the room of Elizabeth, and before me on her 
dressing-table I saw a little unframed picture, 
a cool and green bit of forest, with my viper- 
seller in the foreground, and turning from him 
in dainty aversion and shuddering horror, the 
beautiful Elizabeth herself, so lovely and lifelike 
that I knew her at a glance. Not in vain have 
the poets told us that love is blindfolded ; but 
surely they should also tell us that the bandage 
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over his eyes is of his own choosing. And 
Friendship, that twin-sister of Love, is not and 
will not be more clear-sighted than her brother. 
She too will not see the blemishes of the loved 
object ; she too tarns her head away from that 
trying contemplation, and does her best to be 
cheated to the end. But there are times when 
even will is powerless, when the bandage falls, 
and the unwilling eyes must see. I did not 
give the picture a second look ; I closed the 
door of Mrs. Henry de Lusignau's room, and 
unhappy to the very heart, I went away to the 
garden, and sitting down there I cried rather 
bitterly. I had tried not to see, not to under- 
stand, not to feel even that I was wronged by 
my friend-wronged in bo fer, at least, that I 
was rigidly excluded from her confidence. But 
I could not so deceive myself now. It was 
plain that, besides that secret which my guar- 
dian had forced from her with so much 
trouble, there was another secret in the life 
of Elizabeth, a secret in the present as that 
had been in the past, and which she kept 
back from me as jealously as if I were her 
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enemy. This it was that pained me, and I do 
not think unreasonably so. Mine was the old 
story of giving bread and getting a stone in re- 
turn. It was a hard case, for, homely though 
the bread I gave might be, it was at least hu- 
man food ; it was made of true wheat, which 
the earth had nursed, which sun and rain had 
ripened into golden grain, and for which a peb- 
ble was a poor exchange. Spite the warning 
which I had received from Mademoiselle Au- 
brey, I had refused to accept this unpalatable 
truth, until it was fairly forced upon me. 

And now what was I to do I — indeed, what 
could I do ? Nothing. I had no right to up- 
braid Elizabeth ; I had not even the right to 
pry into these matters, which she so evidently 
wished to keep from me ; so, apart from my 
promise to the little viper-seller, who in a fit of 
repentant gratitude had shown me the picture 
on her table, my only course was to forget that 
her door had been opened that day, to ignore, 
as if I had never seen it, that little bit of 
forest green, with those two figures, whidi, 
though I had beheld them but one moment, 
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haunted me irresistiblj. The bold, ragged 
gipaj-boy, the beautiful ladj, aa beautiful as 
any priuceaa in a faiiy-tale. 

But if will is strong, thought is stronger, and 
thought had it all her own way, till I remem- 
bered, as with a flash of light, that there was not 
a soul in that great house, and that the pos- 
tern door was not even bolted. I confess it to 
my shame, I forgot my wronged friendship in 
a moment, and instead of boldly sallying forth to 
guard the citadel, I prudently retreated to the 
farthest recesses of the grounds, shrewdly con- 
cluding that no robber would seek for me 
there. 

The afternoon was hot and still. The grass, 
the trees, the sky itself, glittered through a 
white haze. The birds were hushed ; they kept 
hidden in the thick dark foliage, and only a faint 
twitter now and then betrayed their existence. 
The very chirrup of the grasshoppers sounded 
low and far away, and the drowsy hum of in- 
sects was enough to send one to sleep. But 
fear is the most wakeful of all feelings. My 
eyes were all vigilance, my ears all keen atten- 
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tioD, till, to my infinite reliel^ I heard the loud, 
shrill laagh of Hermance, which acted on my 
terrors as cock-crowing acts upon ghosts, and 
sent them trooping off so quickly that I almost 
questioned their existence. 

The diversion they had created had done me 
good, however, and I could look at Elizabeth's 
actions from another point of view than that of 
injured friendship. After all, she had a right to 
have a lover, and keep the fact a secret, if such 
were her pleasure. If that young painter 
who so kindly carried the little viper-seller on 
his back, and whom Mademoiselle Aubrey de- 
scribed as so handsome, if that Prince Caramal- 
zaman was smitten with my princess, and if she 
liked to meet him at the Sanguin^de, and to 
figure with ragged boys in his forest pictures, 
who could, or who should, say that it was 
wrong f Not I — surely I could only find fault 
with the secrecy ; and even that might be pru- 
dence, with such a father-in-law cus was Mr. de 
Lusignan. Even though she had so passionate- 
ly loved her dead husband, Elizabeth might 
wish to marry again; and if so, she would natu- 
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rally want to keep her child ; and here it was 
easy for me to foresee that contention between 
her and Mr. de Lusignan was inevitable. And 
so, little by little, and from argument to argu- 
ment, I went back to lenient views of my Eliza- 
beth's conduct, and of all the passions of grief I 
had indulged in, only a little soreness remained. 

And now I began to wonder if she had not 
come in ; and if so, what she would say, or, in- 
deed, if she could say anything. I walked slow- 
ly back to the house. I heard the voices of 
the servants in the kitchen, but met no one. I 
went upstairs and knocked at the door of Mrs. 
Henry de Lusignan, and got no answer. So 
she had not returned. But, perhaps, she might 
be in the drawing-room. I went down and 
found it empty. Rather disconsolately, I sat 
down and looked about me. I felt very lonely, 
and was unreasonably depressed at my solitude. 

The afternoon was now well-worn ; I had 
spept a long time in the garden, and streaks of 
gold from the west stole in on the polished floor 
through the slit of the yellow curtains, which 
had been drawn to keep out light and heat. The 
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roora felt deliciously cool, and a large vase full of 
wild flowers, and grasses and ferns, on the white 
marble mantelpiece, gave it a sweet forest fra- 
grance. I had brought in these flowers to Eli- 
zabeth, and she had arranged them, with that 
gracefnl taste which she ctirried in all she did, 
and which was her one artistic gift. The si- 
lence, the freshness, and the subdued golden 
light, all soothed me ; besides, it so happened 
that my chair, a most delightful cane armchair, 
faced the Watteau, and that I could look at it 
and enjoy it at my ease. I cannot say how 
long my contemplation lasted. I believe the 
room, though cool, was rather close. Perhaps, 
too, there was something mesmeric in the eyes 
of these fair ^heperdesses, as they looked down 
at me in my armchair from their perennial 
bowers. All I know is that I fell fast asleep. 

When I woke the yellow sunlight was all 
gone, and a waxlight was burning on the mar- 
ble mantelpiece at the other end of the room. 
My first consciousness was that I was no longer 
alone. My second thought was that I had never 
seen a man so handsome as he who now stood 
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before me, looking at the Watteau. My chair 
wan in a dark comer, in the deep shadow of the 
tall window curtain. It was plain that he had 
not seen me, and was nnaware of my presence ; if 
I kept very still, he would remain so till he 
went away. I did not feel in the least afraid 
of him — ^perhaps because I heard Watkins talk- 
ing to Harry on the terrace ; perhaps, too, be- 
cause he was so very handsome. His contem- 
plation of the Watteau was a long one, and I 
had time to look at him. He was young, tall, 
and finely-proportioned, and, as I said, remark- 
ably handsome. 

My head was very full of classical nonsense 
in those days, so when I saw those golden 
curls, and that beautiful, though haughty, 
Greek face flashing before me on the gloomy 
background of the darkening room, I thought 
at ouce of Pythian Apollo, not of that Apollo, 
the God of Song, who sports on Mount Parnas- 
sus, but of that keen hunter with the unerr- 
ing arrows and sounding silver bow who runs 
down the wild boar in the forests of Thrace. 

Thought is swift, but scarcely had these 
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thoughts time to pass through me, wheu my 
young heathen god's blue eyes suddenly left 
the picture, and fell down upon me. 

"By Jovel" he cried, in his surprise, "there 
is some one here." 

I remembered his voice at once ; it was that 
of the painter whom I had overheard talking to 
Elizabeth at the SanguiuMe. He seized the 
wax-light to inspect me, no doubt, but at that 
moment the door opened, and Elizabeth came 
in. 

** Well, Mr. George," she said, in her gayest 
tones, " what do you mean by all this ? Are 
we playing at hide-and-seek f What brings you 
here, when you should be at the Sanguin^de t" 

I suppose she read a warning in his face, for 
she ceased abruptly. I rose quietly, and left 
the room. Our eyes met, as I passed her, but 
that was all — we neither of us said one word. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T^LIZABETH was very pleasant and wholly 
-^ unembarrassed, and I was wretchedly con- 
fused and ill at ease, when we met at dinner 
half an hour later. She rallied me agreeably 
on my sudden return, and even joked about my 
nap in the drawing-room, but did not seem to 
think it needful to allude to the handsome 
stranger whom I had seen there. Perhaps it 
was my part to solicit, and not hers to volunteer 
an explanation ; perhaps my silence was more 
significant than discreet, but I had all the awk- 
wardness of an inexperienced girl about me 
still. There was all the passion in me that can 
make one plunge headlong into a stormy cur- 
rent. I could have upbraided Elizabeth, and 
never faltered, but I could not skirt perilous 
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Bhores, arid yet guide my little skiff clear of 
ill-breeding or blame. So I ignored Mr. George 
utterly, and Elizabeth, like a thorough woman 
of the world as she was, though so young, 
took my silence with that mixture of ease and 
dignity which is the neplus uftra of social teaching. 

She was as fresh as a daisy, and as blithe as 
a bird, the next morning. Dropping all pre- 
tence of Harry's biliousness, she suggested a 
drive in the forest after breakfast. I could not 
resist the temptation ; the day was fresh and 
lovely, and the forest was to me what it may 
have been to knights in the olden time, a cool 
and green mystery, ever lovely, ever new. 

" Where shall we go f" I cried, jumping up, 
already all eagerness to be gone. 

" Oh, let it be no set thing," she answered, 
gaily ; *' let us go a little bit everywhere." 

And we did go a little bit everywhere. We 
saw rocky solitudes, which tourists rarely visit ; 
we went through long forest glades — so long 
that the little glimpse of light at the end seemed 
miles and miles off, and so lonely that when- 
ever a squirrel nestled in the boughs above us, 
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whenever a stag tossed his stately head far 
away, I uttered exclamations of fear that amused 
Elizabeth, for she was brave to imprudence, and 
if there had been danger — which there luckily 
was not — would have enjoyed it for its own sake. 
At length we came to a thoroughfare where 
many roads met, and in the centre of which 
stood a stone cross. It rose in the sunshine, 
old and grey, a memorial of the past, and all its 
faded glories. For this was the spot where 
generation after generation had met 

^^ To hunt the deer with hound and horn/* 

I daresay that each, when it thought of its 
predecessor, had that curious feeling which came 
to me then, which we all have known, which 
our successors will know when we are gone, 
which is so pithily summed up in the French 
saying : " Le roi est mort — vive le roi 1" " They 
are dead," said they, " but I am living. They 
have gone down to the darkness of earth, or to 
the chill of church-vaults, and I breathe this 
delicious air, I feel this warm sun, I ride over 
this green sod, under the shade of stately beech 
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and oak ; they are vanquished, but, till my hour 
comes, I am victorious 1" 

That sense of triumph is one of the strongest 
in our nature. When a man dies he becomes 
** poor Mr. So-and-so " directly, for life is the 
great wealth of the sons of Adam. What avails 
it that, two thousand years ago, Horace told, in 
melodious verse, the beauty of life, and life's 
joys t He would not have written poetry if life 
had been so poor a concern as he says. Granted 
that we must go ; we are not gone, we are only 
going, and though there may be no pleasant 
lingering on the threshold of the two worlds, 
life, with health and strength, and the eternal 
beauty of nature around it, is a noble gift, a 
grand possession, making kings and emperors 
of us all. 

"What are you thinking of?" asked Eliza^ 
beth, who was watching me anxiously. 

" Well, I was thinking of all the dead people 
who once came here," I replied. 

" Were you ? Don't you know that the whole 
world is a graveyard? Shall we get down 
here?" 
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And, without waiting for my answer, she 
alighted, bidding Watkins stay in the carriage 
with the child, who had fallen asleep on her lap. 
I followed her, admiring her graceful, though 
stately carriage, as she walked along the grassy 
edge of the road. I could see the smooth oval 
of her rosy cheek, the rich plaits of her brown 
hair, twisted under her little black hat, leaving 
her handsome neck free ; then the long lines of 
her white burnous, and trailing black dress 
sweeping the grass; and I thought what a noble- 
looking creature she was — how fair, how free 1 
She walked on, without even looking to see if 
I followed ; then, suddenly striking into a path 
on her left, she entered one of those narrow 
avenues, cool and shady, which abound in that 
grand old forest, and which are so lovely. Be- 
fore we had walked ten steps I knew why we 
had come here. Mr. George sat painting in a 
grassy hollow, surrounded with tall trees, above 
which there was an uneven patch of clear blue 
sky that seemed strangely far away from this 
lovely solitude. 

The spot was one of the most beautiful forest 
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nooks that I ever saw. The trees that grew 
around it were chiefly beeches, with which pines 
mingled their sombre green and slender stems 
here and there. They rose in tiers on the 
slope of ground around the little hollows, bend- 
ing forward slightly, and spreading their grace- 
ful, drooping boughs, as if to enclose it jealously, 
and keep it for ever from the world, and all its 
soil and stain. In their sheltering shadow 
grew ferns so tall and luxuriant that I could 
have hidden among them, and everywhere 
tangled grasses and straggling underwood, 
flinging itself in careless grace among the 
trunks of the tall trees, seemed to forbid even 
the wild things of the forest to come here and 
desecrate a place so tranquil and so fair. It was 
a spot which would have seemed to me like a 
glimpse of paradise, in its calm, dreamy beauty, 
but for a prostrate tree in the foreground. What 
thunder from the sky, what south-western wind, 
what woodman's axe had felled it, that it lay 
there, it^s gnarled roots all bare, its trunk all 
torn, its boughs sere and red, as if withered by 
Autumn blasts t That tree broke the Eden-like 
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charm of the spot. Trees never died, never 
perished, never decayed in Eden, but lived on 
in immortal beauty. 

Elizabeth, who had been here before, did not 
look around her, but going straight up to Mr. 
George, she said gaily, 

" Well, and how are you getting on?" 

He turned round hastily, and I saw his 
handsome face flush and his blue eyes kindle 
with pleasure as he rose to greet her. Little 
as I knew of these things, his face told me 
as plainly as a book the story of his 
love. It was written there in characters so 
legible and so clear that a child could have de- 
ciphered them. He bowed to me, but he could 
scarcely take his eyes from the beautiful face 
that was all in all to him. 

" Oh ! dear, how close it is here 1" said Eliza- 
beth, sitting down 'on the fallen tree. "What 
made you come to this horrid little hole of a 
place ; and, Mr. George, why did you not put 
this old tree in t It is brown, and would really 
have given a little variety to that spinache 
green." 
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He reddened ; to colour easily seemed one of 
his characteristics, but if he was hurt he did not 
show it ; it was with perfect good-humour that 
he answered : 

" I thought that this old tree spoiled the 
character of the place, and so turned my back 
to it." Then seeing me looking at the canvas 
on his easel, he suddenly addressed me : '' What 
do you think"? Should the old tree have been 
inr 

*' No," I answered. 

"No— why so I" 

He spoke so eagerly, with such kindling eyes, 
and seemed so anxious for my answer, that I could 
not help being amused. There was evidently 
great freshness and inexperience of worldly life 
in this young man, but mingled with nothing 
that was either ungentle or uncouth. 

" There are no fallen trees in Arcadia," I said. 

"Arcadia," he repeated quickly, "where's 
that?" 

He looked at me with genuine inquiry in his 
blue eyes. Benighted man, he had never heard 
of Arcadia 1 
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" Oh 1 never mind," said Mrs. Henry de Lu- 
signan, with a little touch of impatience, ^^ what 
are your figures to be!" 

" I shall have but one. A lady in a riding 
habit, startled and alone. She is to be here, as 
you see." 

" I see a very ugly blotch ; but then you are a 
magician, and can alter all that, of course." 

This Elizabeth said graciously, with one of 
her sweetest smiles, which, as I think, I remark- 
ed once were all sweet, because, spite her short- 
comings, her nature was eminently good and 
gracious. His face lit with pleasure, but there 
was something else in his mind, for turning back 
to me he said rather earnestly : 

" I know what you meant about Arcadia. I 
remember Poussin's picture in the Louvre." 

I remembered it too, but was rather surprised 
to learn that Mr. George took his knowledge of 
the very elements of mythology from pictures. 

" Oh 1 never mind Arcadia," exclaimed Eliza- 
beth, looking provoked ; *' who wants to know 
anything about it, poky old thing 1" 

But Mr. George, as if anxious to display the 
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extent of his knowledge, resumed : " It was 
a favourite resort with Watteau, Lancret, and 
others, I believe. At least I suppose that their 
dainty shepherds and shepherdesses must have 
lived in some such place." 

When we have lived a little while, we know 
how to withhold such information as we possess, 
and not bestow it too generously on an ignorant 
world ; but in youth we are not so wise, and think 
it a sort of duty to enlighten our neighbours. I 
here declare and protest that it was from pure 
generous zeal for his good, and not to display 
my own little learning, that I set Mr. George 
right. 

" The Arcadia of Watteau is not the right 
one," I said rather earnestly ; " the shepherds of 
the real Arcadia were very warlike, and lived up- 
on acorns " 

Here I stopped short, for Elizabeth laughed 
outright ; and though Mr. George remained quite 
grave, there was no mistaking the amused 
twinkle in his blue eyes. But if book knowledge 
was not one of the gifts of this young man, 
natural courtesy of the finest quality never fail- 
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ed him, as I learned later. It had come to 
him, like his bright locks and handsome Greek 
face, by right of birth, and was as inalienable an 
heirloom as either. Ignoring the interruption I 
had sustained, he said simply : 

" Of course that is not the Arcadia of Watteau. 
His shepherds and shepherdesses never lived 
upon acorns ; but rather, I fancy, upon straw- 
berries and cream." 

" Oh ! isn't that nice !" cried Elizabeth with 
sparkling eyes. " Of course you have not got 
any here," she added a little crossly, and as if 
this were a great deficiency on his part. He 
replied, quite seriously, that he had not ; and* a 
conversation, half grave, half mirthful, followed 
between these two, for 1 remained quiet, and 
rather sulky, feeling that I had been laughed at, 
and also somewhat vexed at having been cheat- 
ed into coming. It is not all gain to be the 
sharer in a secret. I felt it now, and also that 
Elizabeth had been both considerate and kind 
in excluding me so long from all private know- 
ledge of her concerns. How should I steer my 
bark between my guardian and his daughter- 
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in-law — ^be true to one, and not betray the 
other? The thought was so troublesome that 
I wisely bade it begone, and amused myself 
with listening to and watching Mr. George in- 
stead. One thing was clear to me, that if he 
was a most imperfectly educated young man, 
his ignorance appearing in almost every word 
he uttered, he was nevertheless wonderfully 
gifted. Nature had bestowed upon him a 
fluent tongue, and there were flashes of sudden 
eloquence in his language, which betrayed, I 
thought, his Celtic blood at every turn. It also 
seemed to me that he possessed an intellect 
both subtle and strong. Indeed, handsome 
though he was, the one fault of his face was 
too great an expanse of brow. That heathen 
Apollo, whom he reminded me of, never had so 
broad and full a forehead as this. Eloquence 
and song were as much a part of the god's 
divinity as his beauty and his strength. They 
were not, as in man, the development of certain 
Acuities, and needed not to dwell in any un- 
usual mould ia order to become manifest. 

**And where is Neptune t" suddenly said 
Elizabeth, looking round. 
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A cloud passed over Mr. George's face. 

** Neptune is ill," he said. 

" And you left him 1 Why did you leave 
him t You know very well the poor brute will 
fret for you." 

Ue looked at her with wistful reproach. His 
eyes very plainly said, " You ask me why I left 
him I" But Elizabeth did not seem to care for 
that language. 

" Don't you think that is Harry crying?" she 
said to me. I started up to go and see, but she 
checked me. ^^ No, please, I shall go," she said. 
" You need not come with me. Miss Carr," she 
added, a little formally. ** I am coming back 
directly." 

I did not much care to remain there with 
that strange Mr. George, of whom I knew no- 
thing ; but I did not like, either, to betray the 
feeling, so I let Elizabeth go alone, and sat 
down again on the decaying trunk of the fallen 
tree, looking after her graceful figure as it dis- 
appeared in the green gloom of the forest. 

Mr. George spoke first. 

" 1 believe, Miss Carr," he said, " that you 
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are related to a dear friend and cotisia of miae, 
Jamea Oarrf" 

" We are cousine," I answered. 
** So he told me when we met a year ago. 
Have yon heard from him lately T" 
"He wrote to me a week back." 
" And waa he well then ?" 
" Oh I quite well, thank you." 
My replies were not encouraging, no donbt, 
and perhaps, though I did not intend it, my 
manner was not gracious, for here the conver- 
sation dropped, and we said not another word 
till the return of Elizabeth. Mr. George paint- 
ed away, and seemed to have forgotten my 
esiatence ; whilst, connecting hie inqnines with 
various points of resemblance between the man 
before me and another man whom James had 
often mentioned of late, I came to a pretty 
shrewd guess as to the identity of the two. I 
had time enough for conjecture, for it seemed 
to me that Elizabeth remained a very long 
time away. Perhaps the perfect seclusion and 
stillness of this quiet spot, and the irresistible 
restraint of Mx. George's presence, made the 
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time seem longer than it really was. At length 
I could bear it no more, and was just rising to 
go and seek my friend, when Mr. George said 
quietly, " She is coming." 

He knew it, though he had not looked round 
— ^though not a sound, to my ear, at least, had 
betrayed her approach. But he was right ; she 
was coming at last, with the child in her arms. 
When I saw the greeting between Harry and 
Mr. George, I could not help concluding that 
these two were old friends. The child scream- 
ed with delight, and leaped into the arms of the 
young man, who, immediately throwing by his 
palette and brushes, became this young despot's 
slave. A little brown squirrel was running up 
a tree, and leaping from branch to branch, and 
nothing would do Master Harry but to pursue 
it in its flight, seated on the shoulder and up- 
held by the strong arm of Mr. George. 

" Dis way 1" he cried. " Dat way, George 1 
Oh I do ma' haste, George 1" 

And George, all obedience, plunged into the 
forest, in order to hunt the squirrel, and in a 
twinkling the two had vanished. Elizabeth 
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laughed gaily, and looked after them with 
happy eyes. 

*' Oh 1 Bessie," she said, and her lip quivered 
a little with emotion, " I cannot tell you how 
good he is to my child." 

" He looks good," I answered — " ingenuous 
and good — and very handsome," I added, 
smiling. 

** When I first came to Barbison, my darling 
was ill," she resumed, without heeding me, 
" and he took a fancy to Neptune. Nothing 
would do for him but to ride Neptune. Would 
you believe that Mr. George gave up his work in 
the best hoars of the day — and you know what 
that is to a painter — to make Neptune walk 
with my Harry on his back." 

" That was very good of him," I said, de- 
murely. "But, please, Elizabeth, whilst Mr. 
George walked on one side of Neptune, did you 
walk on the other I" 

" Of course I did," she answered, blushing a 
little. "But you are all wrong, Miss Bessie, if 
you think it was done for my sake ; for at first 
it was Watkins who was Harry's companion. 
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and Mr. George did it all the same. He has 
the best and the most tender heart in the 
world." 

I suppose I was in a mood to tease, for I 
remarked : 

^' Let us say, please, he has the best and most 
tender heart man ever had." 

A change, full of passion and woe, appeared 
on her face, which suddenly grew deadly pale. 

" Why do you say that ?" she cried. " You 
know, you must know, there is not, there never 
can be, one like the dead to me I Oh I my lost 
darling 1 — my husband 1 — my husband !" 

Sobs checked her. I was too much dismayed 
to stir or utter a word; but she recovered 
as quickly as she had given way. She bit her 
lip, she rose, she looked at Mr. George's pic- 
ture on its easel, she came back to me, and 
drawing out her watch, she said, almost calmly, 

" It is quite late — I wish he would bring back 
the child." 

Almost as she spoke the words, we heard 
Harry's voice prattling in his childish way, 
and lamenting that "de quirrel" was gone. 
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Indeed, he was rather querulous, not to say 
snappish, on the subject of the squirrers unkind 
flight, and his mamma had to take him in her 
arms, and soothe and comfort him with many 
soft, endearing words. As she did so, I saw 
Mr. George look at her attentively, and in the 
changes of his bright young face I read all that 
he saw in hers. Surprise, mortification, and 
pain were expressed by his countenance. He 
saw that she had been weeping, and he knew 
why and for whom her tears had flowed ; his 
features quivered; he set his teeth; then he 
gnawed the fair moustache which shaded his 
upper lip, and with a frown he snatched up his 
brushes and painted away with sipgular energy. 
I was not sure that he was angry, but I saw 
very well that he was jealous. I remembered 
James Carr, and felt half frightened. So, when 
Elizabeth walked away a few steps to help 
Harry to look for " anoder quirrel," I went up 
to Mr. George, and began praising his picture. 

" These ferns are wonderfully true to nature," 
I remarked. 

He turned round in smiling acknowledg- 
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ment of my praise, but he shook his head* 

** Nothing is true to nature when we look at 
her well/' he said, with a half sigh ; then he 
suddenly added, in a lower tone, ** She had been 
crying, had she not?" 

" It was ray fault," I answered, deprecatingly 
— " I — I mean that I said something ^" 

" Yes, yes, I know," he interrupted, a little 
hurriedly — "it has happened to me too. With 
a word I have brought up the past ; and, you 
see, some women can forget — but she cannot — 
she cannot." 

He did not want to accuse her, that was plain, 
but he gnawed bis moustache again, and it was 
plain too that he suffered. Elizabeth was jtist 
then plucking some of the tall ferns, and giving 
them to Harry — she was too far away to hear 
us. Mr. George looked at her, then at me. 

" Did you know him ?" he asked quickly. 
" What was he like ?" 

His suffering was so genuine and so keen 
that I forgot how indiscreet was this inquiry 
from him to me, a stranger — the friend of Eliza- 
beth I But the courtesy of Mr. George, to 
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which I have already alluded, was that of a 
gentle and refined nature, not that of a man of 
the world. He could not have hurt the feelings 
of a child ; but when his heart was touched he 

« 

was too unsophisticated not to question, and 
too sincere not to use the plainest and most 
direct words in which a question can be put. 
My answer was as plain as his own speech : 

" I never saw him." 

"You do not know if he was like his 
cousin?" 

" I believe there was not much likeness be- 
tween them." 

" Because I knew him — ^the cousin, I mean." 

"We must really go," here said Elizabeth, 
coming back to us. " Harry will never forget 
that squirrel till we are out of the forest." 

We left at once, and the drive home seemed 
to put the squirrel out of Harry's thoughts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IITE are quick to see that which we appre- 
' ' hendy bo even before we alighted at the 
gate of the Fair Gabrielle I perceived my guar- 
dian seated by the gardener's ivied lodge, and 
evidently, as it seemed to me, watching there 
for our return. He threw away his cigar, and 
raised his hat courteously to us in smiling wel- 
come. 

" And how are you both, belles dames ?" he 
cried cheerily ; " and how is my little Harry ? — 
no longer bilious, I hope ? What, fast asleep I 
Oh 1 the little monkey is all right, then. Made- 
moiselle Aubrey, Mignonne? She is well, I 
trust — spending the day with her friend in Ver- 
sailles, and will not come home till late this even- 
ing. For my part, I could stand the heat of 
Paris no longer, so rushed back to my beloved 
penates with feelings of infinite relief. I wish 
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you knew Latin, Mignonne, or that I could 
make a heathen of you, and then you would 
believe me when I told you that as our railway- 
carriage rushed through the forest 1 saw Pan, 
and all his Fauns and Dryads, peeping at us 
from behind the trees." 

Now, one thing I had learned by experi- 
ence, and it was that, when my guardian was 
very loquacious, the person whom he addressed 
bore to that flow of word& the same relation 
that a fly bears to the web in which the cun- 
ning spider means to catch it. His object in 
being so mythological this afternoon was evi- 
dently to keep me below, whilst Elizabeth went 
slowly upstairs with Watkins and the sleeping 
child. 

That object was accomplished. With a feel- 
ing of despair I saw them go, and felt surren- 
dered to my fate ; but, like a drowning wretch, 
I tried to put off the evil hour so long as I could 
by catching at straws. 

" I could not believe you, sir,*' I said, " even 
if I were a heathen ; for the great Pan is dead, 
you know." 
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" My goodness 1 How do you know that t" 

'^ I have read it in Mrs. Hemans, sir. And 
then I have seen a picture in which a railway- 
line passes through a forest, and as they hear 
the noise, and see the smoke and steam, all the 
Fauns and Dryads run away, carrying oflF the 
little Fauns, some in their arms, others on their 
backs." 

My guardian whistled. 

"II n'y a plus d'enfants," he said, with a 
melancholy shake of the head. " Well, I fear 
you are right, Mignonne. Yes, the Fauns are 
gone — gone for ever, since the steam and din of 
railways crossed their sylvan solitude. Yes, 
on hearing and seeing the monster, the gentle 
creatures fled, with many a wail and many a 
tender lament, and they shall be seen in our 
forests no more." 

Now Mr. de Lusignan was never so quick 
and keen a man of the world as when he talked 
poetry. 1 knew that the very thing I feared 
must be close at hand, and I stood prepared to 
meet the attack I could not shun. 

" By the way, Mignonne, what do you think 
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of Mr. Herbert, now that yon have seen him ?" 
he asked with a smile. 

I expected this ; the name thus spoken was 
even no great surprise to me, yet I felt startled 
and confdsed, and would most assuredly have 
answered foolishly, if the silvery laugh of Eli- 
zabeth had not made us both turn round. 

" Yes, do take Bessie's account of Mr. Her- 
bert," she said, gaily. "Why, she was fast 
asleep in the drawing-room when he came to 
look at the Watteau." 

"By candle-light, according to Hermance," 
said Mr. de Lusignan ; " a strange time for an 
amateur painter to look at a picture. Well, 
and what did you think of him, Mignonne ?" 
he added, turning back to me. But he spoke 
carelessly ; all zest, all interest, seemed gone 
out of the inquiry. 

" I left the room as soon as I could, and did 
not exchange a word with Mr. Herbert." 

" No great loss, I fancy — but he is very hand- 
some, to be sure. It is lucky, however, that he 
does not want to live by his pictures — they are 
awfiil trash 1" 
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I was no great judge of art in those days, 
yet the picture which I had seen that day on Mr. 
George's easel, had impressed me by its breadth 
of design and vigour of colouring no less than 
by its perfect originality. As my guardian 
spoke, those rich, mysterious masses of bending 
trees, those gleams of sunlight on the grass, 
those cool ferns growing in the shade, which I 
had looked at with strange pleasure an hour 
ago, not merely in reality, but on the painter's 
canvas, all came back to me so vividly, that my 
involuntary denial was written in my face. 

^^You do not seem to agree with me, Mi- 
gnonne ? " said Mr. de Lusignan, bending his 
keen eyes full on mine — " have you seen Mr. 
Herbert's pictures t" 

The tell-tale blood rushed up to my face, but 
again Elizabeth came to the rescue. 

" Is there any picture of Mr. Herbert's here ?" 
she asked, opening her blue eyes wide. " Oh ! 
do let us see it, Mr. de Lusignan." 

" No ; there is none here that I know of," he 
answered ; and giving up the contest, he let us 
both enter the house, remaining without, and 
taking another cigar. 
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Elizabeth laughed a low, triumphant laugh, 
as we went upstairs together. 

" I should not care if he knew," she said, 
" but I do like to provoke him 1" 

But I, who could not get out of a difficulty 
like Mrs. Henry de Lusignan, was not thus 
easily satisfied. I was still in a flutter &om 
my recent fright, and I followed her into her 
room, to utter a few words of remonstrance : 

" Oh, pray do tell him 1" I entreated, as soon 
as the door was shut behind me, " it will spare 
so much trouble — ^pray, do tell him 1" 

Elizabeth threw herself into an arm-chair be- 
fore she answered me — 

" Tell him what ?" she asked, almost sharply. 

I was at a loss. 

" That you and Mr. Herbert are old friends,'' 
I said, at length. 

" But we are not old friends, at all," she re- 
plied, almost crossly. " I was Mrs. Smith to 
him till the last fortnight, and I really know 
little or nothing of Mr. Herbert." 

This was said almost haughtily, much in the 
tone of a queen who has but recently become 
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aware of the individual exiatence of one of her 
Bubjects. 

My patience was somewhat tried, for I said, 
almost bluntly — 

** Mr. Herbert loves you, Elizabeth." 

" Does he t" she answered, uplifting her eye- 
brows, as if amazed. 

•* Does he 1" I repeated, rather provoked ; 
" surely, surely you are engaged to him t" 

Elizabeth fixed her blue eyes upon mine, and 
in a cold, hard voice she said — 

*• You are very good. Miss Carr." 

** I do not ask for your confidence," I replied, 
a little impetuously. ** I have no right to it ; 
but one thing I do know, Elizabeth, and it is 
this: — If you are, as I believe, engaged to Mr. 
Herbert, you ought not to hide it from Mr. de 
Lusignan — you ought to be above that." 

" Thank you for the lesson," was her cool 
answer; " but why should I tell Mr. de Lusignan 
any private concern of mine? Am I his daughter, 
his ward, or indeed anything to him t He has 
chosen to take possession of me after a fashion, 
but must I be so simple as to surrender myself 
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to his rule and governance. I should deserve 
any fate if I did so. And 1 never will Besides, 
even if I were, as you fancy, engaged to Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. de Lusignan would be the last 
person I should tell. That man is a despot at 
heart, and his first act would be to rob me of my 
child» if he could. Have I forgotten how he 
treated his son and his nephew f and you want 
me with that lesson before me to seek such a 
yoke I Oh I Bessie, Bessie, you were born to be 
ruled and mastered, but I was not. One bondage 
1 have had — the happiest, but also the shortest, 
that ever made a woman blessed and wretched. 
But I will have none other; and mind you, 
Bessie, if I were that young man's wife to-mor- 
row, I should be as free as I am now." 

Her lip curled as she said it. Whether Mr. 
George and Elizabeth were engaged or not, he 
was never to be her master. I felt silenced. 
Moreover, the arguments she had brought for- 
ward in her defence were such as I could not 
answer. After all, she had a right to her 
liberty, and I knew, to my cost, that my guard- 
ian was not the most generous of men. He 
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had laid hard terms upon me and James Carr, 
and though poor James's unreasonable jealousy 
no longer made submission so bitter as it once 
had been, Mr. de Lusignan knew nothing about 
that. So I naturally veered round once more 
to Elizabeth, and was only troubled by the 
mystery which marked all her actions. 

" Please don't tell me anything," I observed. 
'* I do not know how to keep a secret." 

**My dear Bessie," she exclaimed, a little 
impatiently, " what secret is there to keep ?" 

" Well, but we met Mr. George to-day " 

" Oh I if you think yourself bound to tell 
everyone of your actions to your guardian, I 
give you up," she retorted. ** Tell him that — 
tell him anything you like — but do not wonder 
that I tell you nothing." 

I was so distressed at her tone that tears 
started to my eyes. She saw it, and her mood 
changed at once. She rose, and coming up to 
me, she laid her two hands on my shoulders, 
and looked very kindly down in my face. 

** Do not mind me, darling," she said s6ftly. 
" I am hard and bitter at times, but I know 
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what a good little thing you are ; only please 
never try to make peace between Mr. de Lusi- 
gnan and me, because peace — real peace — ^is a 
thing impossible." 

" Oh ! Elizabeth^ I have only one trouble. 
How am I to keep your secrets !" 

She laughed and turned away. 

" I shall give you none to keep, you dear 
little goose," she said gaily ; " for meeting Mr. 
Herbert to-day is not a secret, you know, 
though I really do not see the necessity of tell- 
ing anyone about it." 

My powers of secret-keeping were most 
luckily not put to any severe test by Mr. de 
Lusignan. Whether he saw through me, and 
could desire no information from so feeble a 
creature, or whether his tactics had changed, 
he made no attempt, direct or indirect, to learn 
from me anything Elizabeth might wish to con- 
ceal from him. 

The next day brought back my dear Made- 
moiselle Aubrey, and with her, it seemed to me, 
came back security and peace. And yet, keen- 
sighted as ever, she saw that something ailed me. 
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'* Something has happened since you and I 
parted, Mignonne,** she said, giving me a wist- 
ful look. **You are not the same Mignonne 
that left us at the station of Fontainebleau. 
You need tell me nothing ; I put no questions ; 
besides, I can guess. But take care, mj dear 
— take care," she added, in her softest and 
kindest tones ; ^* do not put needless burdens 
on your young shoulders. You will have plenty 
of your own yet." 

I felt rather disconcerted, and wished to say 
something, but she checked me at once. 

** My dear," she said, rather gravely, " did I 
not tell you that I put no questions I" And, 
changing the subject, she spoke pleasantly of 
her visit to her old friend. 

I am not very familiar with the tactics of 
military commanders, still, something I have 
heard of the fashion after which famous generals 
carry on war. Dear Uncle John used to tell 
me of a great Roman whose plan was to wear 
out his enemy's patience. Everyone kaows 
that Bonaparte came down on his foe in masses, 
and the Indian system of stealthy surprise has 
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found European imitators in plenty. But my 
guardian was too impatient himself to cast his 
chances of victory on the impatience of his an- 
tagonist, and he had not the coolness required 
to carry out the Bonaparte impetuosity. More- 
over, though he was quick and keen, he was by 
no means cunning. I seldom knew him not to . 
defeat his own schemes by some mistake or 
other. In the present contest between him and 
Elizabeth bis mode of action was both incon- 
sistent and eager, for he seemed to have no 
other design than that of terrifying her, like that 
bird which attempts to frighten its prey by a 
loud and sudden clapping of its wings. 

Such a bird Mr. de Lusignan certainly seemed 
to me, when Elizabeth and I went down to- 
gether to the drawing-room, a quarter of an 
hour before dinner, on the evening of his sister- 
in-law's return. Mademoiselle Aubrey was 
sitting in her chair, my guardian stood near her. 
To all appearance they were alone, and it was 
only when we had reached the middle of the 
room that, by a skilful and sudden stepping 
aside, Mr. de Lusignan revealed to us the hand- 
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some and stately person of Mr. Herbert. How 
he had managed to keep him half-concealed be- 
hind a window-curtain I know not, but that he 
had done it out of malice prepense I feel sure. 
The effect of his coup de thSdtre was instan- 
taneous. Self-possessed as she was, Elizabeth 
could not prevent her countenance from chang- 
ing a little, and she darted a quick, reproachfiil 
look at the imprudent Mr. George, whilst I was 
thrown into a state of trepidation so visible that 
Mademoiselle Aubrey gave me a look between 
pity and amusement, a look that said very 
plainly : " Poor little simpleton !" 

Luckily for me my guardian did not care to 
honour me with his regards just then. His keen 
black eyes went from Elizabeth to Mr. Herbert, 
and if one face told him little beyond surprise, 
the other spoke but too frankly. Mr. George's 
blue eyes danced with delight. It was plain 
that this net need never be spread in vain for 
him. The bait of looking freely at the fair face 
of his Elizabeth across Mr. de Lusignan's dinner- 
table was one which this fond lover's wisdom 
and fortitude never could resist. 
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" I believe, my dear Elizabeth, that Mr. Her- 
bert and you have met before," insidiously be- 
gan Mr. de Lusignan. 

" Mr. Herbert and 1 are old friends," promptly 
replied Elizabeth, holding out her hand to the 
young man. " We were neighbours in Barbison, 
and his kindness to my little Harry I never can 
forget. How is Neptune I Well again ? I am 
so glad. And I hope your beautiful picture is 
getting on, Mr. George — I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Herbert, I mean, but I really did think your 
name was George for a time. Why did they 
call you George, I wonder ? Is it your Christian 

« 

name t" 

She was seated now, and leaning back in her 
chair, put the inquiry with a most artless look ; 
but I knew she meant mischief, just as I felt sure 
that, by taking up the conversation, and keep- 
ing a hold of it, she meant to carry on the war 
after her own fashion, and not according to my 
guardian's plan, if it so be that he had any. 
When she thus asked Mr. Herbert if his Christian 
name was George, the young man blushed like 
a girl, and replied, with evident embarrassment, 
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** No, my name is Eugene ; George is a nick- 
name I got at Barbison." 

** Dear me I" continued Elizabeth, raising her 
eyebrows, " what odd fancies painters have I 
Now, why should George be a nickname I" 

*^ Perhaps Mr. Herbeiii's friends thought him 
like Saint George," suggested Mademoiselle 
Aubrey, bending her bright, keen look on the 
young man's handsome face. 

"Yes, I believe that was it," he answered 
carelessly; but he seemed annoyed, and he really 
was so. To be handsome, and to be admired 
for his beauty, was one of his troubles, as I 
learned later. 

Elizabeth's frank confession of previous ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Herbert had seemed to 
disconcert Mr. de Lusignan completely ; but the 
advantage he thus lost he fully regained at 
dinner, for most insidiously, yet most success- 
fully, did he lead Mr. Herbert to display that 
one weak point of his armour — ^his ignorance. 

He was deeply, lamentably ignorant — of a 
broad, genuine ignorance which reached and 
comprehended all things that lie between an- 
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cient history and modem grammar. He spoke 
several languages, indeed, and spoke them all 
remarkably well, almost without the shadow of 
an accent ; but he owed that to a refined ear 
and natural taste. His stock of such informa- 
tion as comes through study, was the poorest I 
have ever known in a man of his years, birth, 
and position ; and yet, with that ignorance, he 
showed flashes of precious knowledge and 
natural talent, sudden, deep, and unexpected, 
like fragments of the purest gold shining in the 
worthless gravel in which they lie buried. He 
had read a good deal, and seen much, and his 
intellect was as vigorous and keen as his me- 
mory was retentive. Culture was all which 
that rich soil needed, but, alas ! it needed it 
sadly. 

Ancient history was no more his forte than 
ancient mythology, and he knew as little of 
bygone men and women as of Arcadia. I be- 
lieve my guardian must already have been 
aware of this particular fact, for I never knew 
him to be so perversely classical and quotatoiy 
as he was during dinner-time this evening ; and 
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to render matters worne, knowing, I suppose, 
how weak were my powers of defence, he man- 
aged to make me his most unwilling accom- 
plice. 

"The worst of Fontainebleau," he gravely 
remarked, as he helped me to some fish, "is 
that turbot is scarce and by no means good in 
it. I do not fancy that Domitian would have 
cared to live here." 

"Was he so fond of turbot f innocently 
asked Mr. Herbert. 

" Very much so — convened the Senate to dis- 
cuss a sauce. Was that the story, Mignonne 1 
— ^you have all those things at your finger-ends, 
I know." 

" Indeed, sir, I know nothing about Domi- 
tian," I replied, rather shortly ; whilst Mr. Her- 
bert, by whom I was seated, looked disappoint- 
ed. I suppose he would have liked to know 
more about Domitian and his turbot. 

" Ah I to be sure," resumed the tiresome man 
(my guardian, of course), "you do not care 
about Emperors. You are all for heroes and 
Plutarch." 
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" Plutarch !— who's that ?" asked Mr. Herbert, 
addressing me. Then, seeing that I did not 
answer, he added composedly — " One of those 
Greek fellows, I suppose ?" 

"Yes," sarcastically said my guardian — " one 
of those Greek fellows, as you say, Mr. Herbert. 
Bessie can tell you all about him. He played 
his part in our first conversation, drd he not, 
Mignonne ?" 

I remembered my guardian's story of the fair 
Stratonice, and his application of it to myself 
and James Carr, and I reddened so much that 
Mr. Herbert looked at me in some surprise, and 
dear Mademoiselle kindly turned the conversa- 
tion. 

" You have been a great traveller, Mr. Her- 
bert," she said, addi*essing him. 

" I have been a wanderer." 

" And did you never miss home ?" 

" Home is not a spot," he replied quickly — 
" it is a circle. Once that is broken, home is 
gone." 

" A nice little bit of paradox, Mr. Herbert," 
ironically said Mr. de Lusignan. " Does your 
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philosophy incline towards paradox, eccentri- 
city, and all that?" 

** I think that eccentricity is the badge of the 
human being," coolly answered Mr. Herbert. 
"Who ever heard of an eccentric horse, for 
instance — vicious, yes ; but eccentric, never." 

" Is that an Eastern saying t" very imperti- 
nently inquired my guardian. " You have been 
80 much in the £ast that one is always tempted 
to refer any remarks you make to that source. 
Mr. Herbert, I believe you are very familiar with 
the Koran?" 

" I know something of it," replied Mr. Her- 
bert, smiling with perfect good-humour; "and 
I also like Eastern sayings. A nation is known 
by its proverbs. *Save me from my friends,' 
says the Englishman ; no doubt with reason. 
*Be like the tree that denies its shadow to 
none,' says the courteous and hospitable Arab ; 
'not even to the woodcutter that is to fell 
it.' " 

If Mr. Herbert intended a gentle reproof to 
his uncourteous host, it was not successAil. 

Elizabeth laughed with open disdain. 
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" What simpletons these Arabs must be 1 " she 
said, with a curl of her rosy lip. 

" Why, yes, I agree with you there, my dear," 
put in Mr. de Lusignan, very paternal and 
amiable ; ** for, you see, the tree is hospitable 
because it cannot help itself. It has not the 
power to crush the woodcutter, or perhaps it 
would." 

" How can you tell it has not the power t" 
asked Elizabeth, sharply. 

The war was now being removed from Mr. 
Herbert's territory to that of his fair mistress ; 
but the exchange did not suit my guardian. 
He would not take up the challenge; and he 
so dexterously managed the conversation that, 
before five minutes were over, he was down on 
Mr. Herbert again. 

** This Fontainebleau is a poor place," he 
remarked, carelessly — "poor in all save grapes; 
has not produced one man of note — not even 
a poet. By the way, Mr. Herbert, can you tell 
me which of the Plinies it was who made that 
curious remark about the poets T" 

" What remark t" asked Mr. Herbert. 
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*' I do not remember the exact words, but I 
believe one of these gentlemen congratulated 
himself on the fact that the year had been fer- 
tile in poets, from which I concluded that poets 
then grew like turnips, and were as useful. 
Which of the two said that, I wonder I Do you 
know? Was it the uncle or the nephew? 
Pliny the elder, or Pliny the younger!" 

Mr. Herbert langhed a gay, careless laugh. 
It seemed to me that he wore a shield of pride, 
and that Mr. de Lusignan's arrows fell blunted 
against it at his feet. 

" Pliny the elder, or Pliny the younger, are 
all one to me," he answered, composedly. " I 
am no scholar, as you know, I daresay, Mr. de 
Lusignan ; but I have read Burns, and ^ a man's 
a man for a' that.' As to the meaning of that 
good gentleman, it is plain enough, I think. 
It takes more time to write bad verses than 
bad prose, so he thought we have had a dozen 
poets — that is a calamity, to be sure ; but we 
have escaped thirty-six authors. What a bless- 
ing r 

Elizabeth, who had been on thorns all this 
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time, now brightened up, and said impetuously, 

** I hate poetry." No knight ever charged in 
full tilt with more vehemence than she uttered 
the words. Poetry, I fancy, meant my guardian 
just then. Yet I could not help being shocked ; 
and Mr. Herbert gave her a reproachful look, 
that seemed to say : " Oh I how can you, that 
are poetry made visible — how can you speak 
so?" 

*• Poetry or poets?" suggested my guardian, 
coolly. 

" I never knew any poets." 

" Ah I that accounts for it," he said, with a 
smile so significant that she retorted at once, in 
her fearless way : 

"No, it does not. I always liked painting 
and painters." 

" Even before you went to Barbison ?" 

" Both before and after." 

They exchanged looks of smiling defiance 
across the table. 

" And yet," good-humou redly said my guard- 
ian, " your love for painting is purely platonic, 
Elizabeth. You are not like Bessie, there, who 
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is wretched when she has not got a pencil or a 
brush in her hand. By the way, Mignonne, 70a 
must show your sketch-book to Mr. Herbert by- 
and-by." 

I was horrified at the suggestion, and resolv- 
ed to evade it by every means in my power. I 
took this, moreover, for one of my guardian's 
stray arrows, but I was mistaken ; it was well 
aimed, and sped with a purpose. 

When we left the gentlemen to their wine, 
Mademoiselle Aubrey, who had been very quiet 
and observant during dinner-time, went up to 
the drawing-room and remained there; but 
Elizabeth said she felt stifled, and lured me 
out with her to the grounds. She was very 
much flushed, and fanned ' herself with her 
pocket-handkerchief in a quick, irritated way. 

^' How I detest that man I*' she exclaimed, as 
soon as we were out of hearing. " It is so mean 
to ask a man to his table and compel him to dis- 
play his ignorance. So ungentlemanlike. And 
that Mr. George to be such a simpleton as not 
to see through it I" 

** A simpleton I " I could not help murmur- 
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ing ; ** Elizabeth, Mr. George is no simpleton." 

" Yes, he is," she said, tartly. " What made 
him come I — what made him open his lips and 
show his awful ignorance I He can get on with 
artists, but with a man like that, a gentleman, 
a scholar, a man of the world, fastidious and 
accomplished — what figure does he cut?" 

She spoke angrily, and her lips trembled 
with resentment. 

" Nine men out of ten do not know more than 
he does," she resumed ; " but, at least, they do 
not show it. I am ignorant enough, in all con- 
science ; but your Mr. de Lusignan could never 
play such tricks with me. I should soon make 
him give it up, I can tell you." 

I laid my hand on her arm, and looked up in 
her face. 

" Do you know, Elizabeth," I said, " that I 
think you are quite wrong about Mr. George I" 

" I wish you would not call him Mr. George," 
she interrupted, impatiently ; " give him his 
name — it is a good one, if he has nothing else." 

" Do tell me, Elizabeth, why he is called Mr. 
George f ' 
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^ Why, becauBe he is such a beauty that one 

of the painters in Barbison would sketch him as 

< • 

Saint George with the Dragon." 

She laughed as she said it, and was once 
more quite good-humoured. 

^* And why am I quite wrong about him ?" she 
resumed. 

**I really think he knows more than he shows, 
and I am quite sure that he saw through Mr. de 
Lusignan. Remember the look with which he 
said to him, * A man's a man for a' that.' " 

** Why does he let him have his way!" asked 
Elizabeth. 

*^ Because he does not care." 

Sne knit her smooth brows. 

** But I care," she said, haughtily ; and every- 
thing in her expressed the thought her lips did 
not utter. ** The man whom I honour with my 
regard must not be scorned or laughed at by 
other men." 

I was sorry for Mr. George. 1 felt that his 
fate trembled in the balance ; a few more such 
conversations as this between him and my guar- 
diauy and his doom was sealed. Elizabeth would 
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not jueld at once, if it were only out of obsti- 
nacy ; but her lover would be cast out of her 
hands, and ultimately sent adrift. And that 
there should be the opportunity for more such 
conversations, and for such a result, my guar- 
dian had determined ; for when we returned to 
the drawing-room, I found, to my horror and 
dismay, that my sketch-book had been brought 
down for Mr. Herbert's inspection. 

" There, Mignonne," cheeiily said Mr. de Lu- 
signan ; *' there is a feather in your cap. Mr. 
Herbert thinks you a young lady of such pro- 
mise that he will kindly spare some of his valu- 
able time to direct your infant steps in the fair 
path of art. So to-morrow, Mignonne, we are 
all off to La Tillaie, to draw trees and avenues. 
What do you say to that I" 

What could I say I I could only stammer my 
thanks. Indeed, I should have been well pleased 
at this arrangement, but for the cloud which ob- 
scured the fair face of Elizabeth as she heard it. 
But if Mr. de Lusignan meant to vex her, she 
had her answer ready. 

^^ La Tillaie I" she said, with a little yawn of 
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weariness, *^ oh, that is so far away. Ton will 
not expect me to go, wHl yon T** 

" Oh yes I we shall," responded poor Mr. Her- 
bert, with impmdent eagerness. 

^* Then you shall be woefully disappointed," 
she retorted, with a cruel smile, " for to-morrow 
I go shopping in Fontaineblean." 

I could not help entreating her to come with 
us, for Mr. George looked the picture of sur- 
prise and dismay; but, of course, I failed. 
Elizabeth had decreed that, in her presence, at 
least, the ignorance of her lover should not be 
displayed, and she was inexorable. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TTOW cool and fresh and green were the deep 
^^ shadows under the old trees of La Tillaie 
that day 1 When we came to the tall oak 
which from its shape is called Bouquet de 
t Impiratrice^ we found Mr. Herbert already 
there, with his dog Neptune by his side. He 
gave the carriage a rapid look ; perhaps he had 
hoped that Elizabeth would relent, but was none 
the less courteous and kind to me because she 
had adhered to her resolve of shopping in Fon- 
tainebleau. 

"Is Mr. de Lusignan gone shopping tool" 
he asked, with a smile, as he helped us to alight, 
for dear Mademoiselle and I had come alone. 

His tone was quite good-humoured, but there 
was in his blue eyes a look of sudden shrewd- 
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nesB, which confirmed my saying to Elizabeth : 
"Mr. George is no simpleton."- Mr.de Lusi- 
gnan not having attained his object, had not 
cared to come, and Mr. Herbert knew why he 
stayed away. 

** My brother-in-law will join us later," said 
Mademoiselle Aubrey. 

" Then some good fairy must tell him where 
we are," he replied, composedly. " 1 have 
found the very thing for you," — ^this was to me 
— " but the carriage cannot take us to it." 

I was not sorry to thwart my perverse 
guardian, nor do I fancy that Mademoiselle dis- 
liked it in her heart, for she said, quietly, we 
would trust Mr. de Lusignan to the fairy ; and, 
sending our carriage away, we followed Mr. 
Herbert. 

The day was hot, but the retreat to which 
he took us was both cool and green. We were 
sheltered under the most delightful shade ; 
shade which scarcely a golden sunbeam could 
pierce, and yet fresh breezes found us out, and 
fanned us pleasantly every now and then. 

# 

Before us rose a low, mossy rock, tall bracken 
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ferns climbed up other rocks behind it, and an 
old trunk, brown, torn, and rugged, stood in 
the foreground, stretching out its bare, leafless 
arms with a proud though desolate grace. 

" Oh, how charming 1" I cried, *' and how 
easy I And how kind of you, Mi\ Herbert, to 
find it out for me 1 " 

** And how pleasantly I can read my book 
here I" said Mademoiselle, trotting off to a green 
bank, rather far away from us, I thought. 
" You, being young, may not think so, Mr. Her- 
bert, but there is nothing so delightful as to 
read novels in one's old age; for one's own 
novel being all over then, it gives one a most 
luxurious sense of repose to go through those 
fictitious joys and sorrows. It is as good as an 
easy-chair, which is saying much, is it not!" 

Mr. Herbert laughed gaily. 

*' I never sat in an easy-chair in my life," he 
replied. 

He looked indeed like one to whom every 
manly pursuit and exercise was more familiar 
than the luxuries of a drawing-room ; and also, 
it seemed to me, like one whose heart, still 
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vigorous and fresh, had not yet wearied of 
either joy or sorrow. Whilst I stroked the 
black head of Neptune, who had crouched down 
by me, I could not help looking at and admir- 
ing the dog*8 young master, as he stood talking 
to Mademoiselle. He was very handsome ; but 
I do not think I cared so much for his beauty. 
The thing I liked in him was that frank, inge- 
nuous manliness which shone in his blue eyes, 
which rang in his clear voice, which his whole 
aspect expressed so plainly, though so modest- 
ly, that I could not help wondering at Eliza- 
beth. Surely, this was not a lover to be de- 
spised, and surely, too, not one to be ashamed 
of. 

My drawing compelled me to sit rather far 
from Maden\oiselle, as I have said; and Mr. 
Herbert was quite aware of the fact, for when 
he joined me his first words were — 

" So she would not come t" 

" She had shopping to do," I answered, de- 
precatingly. 

He shook his head, and gave me a look that 
said, " You do not believe that I" But his next 
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remark was about my drawing. Before ten 
minutes were over I had found out that Mr. 
Herbert was a first-rate teacher. I had also 
oome to the conclusion that the man who could 
explain his meaning in such clear, precise, and 
forcible language, must be a consummate master 
of his art. 

** flow long and how closely you must have 
studied painting I '* I could not help remarking 
once. 

^'I have worked hard, and I have been at it 
two years," he answered. 

" Only two years!*' 

^ It does not seem much, to be sure ; but if a 
man turns his mind to one absorbing thing, all 
his powers go with him, as servants with their 
master." 

He said it quietly, like one aware of his own 
strength ; and looking at his broad, clear brow, 
I thought that this young man's servants, as he 
called them, were both many and strong. But 
he also knew his deficiencies. I cannot say how 
or why it was that he opened his heart to me at 
once, but he did so. Perhaps, in his ingenuous- 
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ne88, he thought it impoBsible that Elizabeth 
should have withheld anything from me; or 
perhaps, as he told me later, *^ my listening face^ 
led him on ; but certain it is that, whilst Made- 
moiselle sat reading her book out of earshot, he 
grew both confidential and candid. 

" Shall I tell you why she did not come ?" he 
suddenly asked, in a pause of the lesson, for a 
cuckoo was calling far away, and I had dropped 
my brush to listen. ** Because she is ashamed 
of me," he continued, without waiting for my 
answer. " Do not attempt to deny it. I should 
not believe you. I saw it yesterday, and she 
is right — she is right. I am a man to be ashamed 
of by such a woman as she is." 

His face was flushed with pain, and I was too 
much disconcerted to attempt an answer. 

** You are very learned, I know," he resumed, 
after awhile. 

" Oh 1 pray do not think so," I interrupted. 
*' It was to tease me Mr. de Lusignan spoke as 
he did yesterday evening." 

" Oh 1 no, it \^as not to tease you,' he said, 
with a smile so significant that it was plain he 
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had read through my guardian's object. "But 
I do not go by him, when I say you are learned. 
I have another and a better authority — ^your 
cousin and mine, James Carr ; he thinks highly 
of you, and can never weary of giving forth 
your praises.'* 

*' He likes me, and therefore overrates me," I 
said, hastily. 

"And I am sure you know ever so many 
things," he persisted, " and are just the person 
to set me right. I have not lived in society, but I 
do know that I am an ignorant man, far inferior 
to other men of my years and birth. I will not 
stay at the foot of the ladder. No, not a day 
longer. Only, what I do learn, I must learn 
alone, for you see I am too old to go to Harrow 
or Eton," he added, with a laugh. ** But will 
can do much, and I want you to tell me where 
and with what to begin." 

" Oh I Mr. Herbert," I replied, alarmed at the 
responsibility thus thrown upon me, " it will be 
very difficult for you to study alone." 

" Will it ?" he answered, with a smile. 

" Oh ! so difficult ; and there are so many 
things to learn." 
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" Are there ? Well, I know how to read and 
write, Miss Carr." 

He spoke good-humouredly, yet I was half- 
a&aid that I had offended him. 

^^ Of coarse that is a great deal," I said, en- 
couragingly ; " but, of coiurse, too, a great deal 
more is wanting." 

^* Yes, I suppose so ; but please do tell me 
what is wanting. It may help you if I tell you 
in a few words the life 1 have led since I was 

« 

ten years old. I have travelled in the East, 
and in the South of Europe, and been some- 
thing of an Arab. I have learned to shoot, to 
hunt, to ride, to swim, to fence, to bear fatigue, 
to sleep on the ground, and live on bread and 
water, if need be. I can speak the language of 
every country I have been in, and I can also 
read and write. So, now, with what am 1 to 
begin !" 

" Grammar, I suppose," I said, a little desper- 
ately. 

" And what next, please I" 

*' Well, history and geography, I should say." 

Mr. Herbert looked a little impatient. 
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« What next, Miss Carrf 

" Well, Greek and Latin." 

" I know Modem Greek and Italian," he re^ 
marked musingly. "It cannot be much to 
learn the old languages." 

I could not help thinking him dangerously 
confident, so I added prudently : 

** Young men of fortune learn a great many 
other things, Mr. Herbert — ^metaphysics, logic, 
mathematics, and so on." 

He looked puzzled. 

" You know these, of course ?" he said. 

" Oh, dear no I" I answered quickly. 

Mr. Herbert looked both surprised and disap- 
pointed. 

"Well, no matter," he remarked, after a 
pause, " I shall leave them for the end, and as 
for the other things, why, I suppose six months 
will do." 

"Six months is very little," I ventured to 
reply ; " but I dare say that at the end of a year, 
for instance, you will know a good deal — quite 
as much as I do, Mr. Herbert," I added with a 
smileu 
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*^ I should think so," he replied, so frankly 
that I was a little disconcerted. ** Why, at the 
end of a year I expect to know more than Mr. 
de Lusignan. I hope at least to have learned 
not to quote the two Plinies." 

^* Ah 1 1 felt sure you had read them I" I ex- 
claimed, recollecting a little gleam of conscious- 
ness which I had detected in Mr. Herbert's blue 
eyes. 

** Not so ; but years ago my dear mother and 
I spent some weeks in a country house in Pro- 
vence. There were several Spanish books in 
an old cupboard, which I soon found out. 
Among them was an odd volume — ^a translation, 
of course, of Pliny's epistles, and I remember 
the passage Mr. de Lusignan alluded to." 

" Then you read Spanish ?" 

Yes, Mr. Herbert read Spanish, and Italian, 
and French, and German. I did not inquire 
about the Eastern languages, taking his know- 
ledge of them for granted ; and it was amazing 
to me, when I questioned him, how much he had 
read and how much he remembered. He might 
call Plutarch one of those Greek fellows, and 
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know nothing of Domitian and his turbot, but 
he knew the grand old Spanish ballads by 
heart ; he was familiar with the works of Ger- 
man poets, whose very names were unknown to 
me ; and everywhere he seemed to hare trod 
not the classical high-roads, but the shady by- 
paths of literature, picking up precious know- 
ledge by the way — knowledge which seemed 
to me both wonderful and rare. 

But though he had read a good deal, the 
world had taught him far more than books — not 
that world which Mr. de Lusignan knew so 
well, the world of cities and well-dressed peo- 
ple, but the world of places grand or beautiful, 
the world of men and women of varied races and 
aspect. His mind bore the strong impress of this 
training; it was both fresh and shrewd, as that 
of the ignorant often is. He had neither ready- 
made ideas nor ready-made opinions, those won- 
derful conveniences of modern conversation, at 
his command; but he could tell what he had 
seen in language both graphic and concise, and 
express his meaning with a simple force and 
directness to which I was not accustomed. I 
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was charmed, dazzled, and perplexed. It was 
odd to find that if Mr. Herbert did not know 
the grammar of his own language, and though 
he spoke it correctly, did so through mere 
habit — ^it was odd, I say, to find that he was 
quite fluent and at home with Egyptian hier- 
oglyphics. He laughed at my surprise, which I 
was foolish enough to show, and said quietly : 

•* I have been in Egypt, you see." 

He had been in Egypt. Happy man I he had 
seen the Pyramids— I then thought this the 
perfection of bliss — and many other things be- 
sides. Indeed his language was full of pictures, 
brilliant, wonderful, and impressive. When he 
spoke I saw the red deserts spreading far away, 
or the low Eastern cities, with here and there 
a palm-tree and a minaret rising on a sky bathed 
in sunset. He said a few words, and, as if by 
magic, they called up a vision of immovable 
Sphinxes, with their stone feet washed by the 
Nile, and the distant ruins of temples and 
palaces breaking the low line of Egyptian hori- 
zons. Whilst I still felt the spell of this Oriental 
scenery, Mr. Herbert, unconscious of the sway 
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he held over me, took me to a green Norman 
village, with its grey stone church and its 
orchards of apple-trees, white with blossom, or 
suddenly transported me to Dutch cities, bo 
clear, so fine, so dainty in their neatness, so 
rich and mellow of tint in their quaint brick 
houses, and canals, and old trees. 

" Oh ! Mr. Herbert I" I exclaimed, in my 
mingled amazement and rapture, " how many 
things you do know I" 

A frown stole over his broad, clear, vigorous 
forehead. 

** But not the right things," he said, briefly. 
" I know the geography of the lands through 
which I have travelled, but not geography ; I 
know the Koran, but not grammar ; I can paint 
a tree, but I never heard of Domitian. And so 
the man who asks me to dinner, laughs at me ; 
and the woman I hope to call my wife is ashamed 
of me." 

And was Elizabeth to be his wife indeed? 
A thrill shot through me as I heard him, and 
with sudden warmth I exclaimed : 

" No, she is not ; besides, even if she were, 
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you will make her proud of you yet, Mr. Her- 
bert." 

His hand was resting carelessly on the black 
head of Neptune, who lay quietly by his side ; 
his eyes were fixed on the earth, and there was 
no smile on his face as he answered : 

" Does Neptune care for what I know, or do 
not know ? If she had been a peasant girl, as 
barefooted as King Cophetua's beggar-maid, 
should I have liked her less than I do now T 
But she cannot help it ; and if her dead husband 
was at all like the Harry de Lusignan whom I 
knew, how can I blame her ?" 

"Did you know him much?" 1 asked, with 
sudden interest. 

" Intimately ; though not for long." 

" What was he Uke, Mr. Herbert f " 

** Like a hero. He had every gift. An intel- 
lectual, open countenance, a frank smile, a 
charming temper, a fine mind, and a brave 
heart. He was the only man who ever made 
me feel * I wish I were like him.' " 

" And why should you not be like him t" I 
cried, with sudden warmth. "What is there 
to hinder it, Mr. Herbert ?" 
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He smiled at my ardour, and looking at me 
steadily, he replied, 

" Because if men like Mr. de Lusignan, clever, 
amusing, Bai:ca8tic, and worldly, grew an every 
hedge, men like his nephew, pure, high* 
minded " 

A hand laid on his shoulder checked the 
rest. We turned round quickly. Mademoiselle 
stood behind us, and behind her again, a few 
paces further off, I saw my guardian's swarthy 
face. Had he heard us? 1 could not tell. 
But surely Mademoiselle had heard and under- 
stood every word uttered in the praise of her 
darling, for her blue eyes were glistening, and 
her lips quivered. 

" Why, Bessie, you have done nothing," said 
my guardian, glancing at my drawing. ** What 
will Mr. Herbert do with so slow a pupil I" 

'* Miss Carr will work more to-morrow than 
to-day," answered the young man. 

Mr. de Lusignan seemed charmed with this 
arrangement ; but he was not so well pleased 
when my teacher declined coming back to Pon- 
tainebleau with us, but persisted in returning to 
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BaiiMoiu He walked pazt of the vaj with us, 
bowerer, and Madeoioiselley stajing in the rear, 
ioid to me in a Toice foil of emotion : 

** I know who he is now. When we were in 
Gennan J, Barry wrote to me, *' I shoald hare 
heea drowned the oth^r daj in the Serpentine, 
but for the handsomest yonng Greek hero jroo 
or anj one erer saw.' This is he, Mignonne. 
I am sore of it now. When I saw my darling 
in England, my mind was so foil of tronUe 
that I jGnrgot asking him who this Greek hero 
was. I am snre it was he, too, who wanted to 
join him in going ont with CTDonnell, bnt who 
was rejected as being the only son of a widowed 
mother, for yon know lliat all O'Donnell's men 
were unmarried, and most of them without 
home-ties. Oh! if he had gone! — ^if he had 
gone, yonng, strong, and brave as he is, he 
might have saved and brought me back my 
darling T 

Her voice was broken with sobs, her tears 
were flowing ; she had forgotten my guardian, 
who luckily was far ahead and could not hear 
vs. 
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'^Oh! dear Mademoiselle," I remoiiBtrated, 
^ how could Mr. Herbert, how could any one have 
saved him T 

She looked at me. 

^ The man who did what Mr. Herbert did for 
his dog would do mnch for a friend, Mignonne. 
He would give his life, his heart's blood, if they 
were needed. But I am selfish. Why should 
he have died for my boy. I am very selfish. 
Only you see I would have done it so gladly, 
that I forget." 

She was crying like a child, for her fr^sh pas- 
sionate heart when it yielded to sorrow yielded 
entirely. But she let me kiss and comfort her, 
and wipe away her tears; and taking me in her 
arms, she said tenderly and rather impetu- 
ously : 

** You are a darling, and I wish ** 

^What, Mademoiselle?" I asked, for she 
paused. 

** That you may be very happy," she said more 
soberly; but I felt this was not what she had in- 
tended saying. We had now reached the spot 
where the carriage was waiting for us. We 
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' parted from Mr. Herbert, and as he stood before 
us, raising his hat and displaying his handsome 
face and bright golden curls, Mademoiselle said 
in a low tone : 

*' He w a Greek hero, Bessie." 

I watched him walking along the cool green 
avenue with his dog behind him, and thinking of 
Elizabeth so stately, so fair, so queenlike, I set 
her in my mind by his side, and wondered if the 
world held another pair like this. My guardian 
said coolly : 

" Pity he is such a fool 1" 

^* Is he a fool f ' asked Mademoiselle. 

^' I call a man a fool who does not know when 
he is laughed at," answered my guardian, lean- 
ing back in the carriage, " 1 was quizzing him 
all dinner-time yesterday, and he never found it 
out." 

I do not know what gave me the audacity to 
reply : 

" I am afraid he was quizzing you, sir." 

Mr. de Lusignan gave a sudden start forward, 
and bending his black eyes and thick brows up- 
on me, he said almost sharply : 
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" How so, young lady T" 

" Why, because he pretended not to know about 
the Plinies, and he did — I saw it at the time, 
and found it out to-day. I fancy," I added with 
perfect coolness, and regardless of Mademoiselle's 
uneasy look, '* that he wanted to draw you out, 
sir." 

The very audacity of this speech saved me. 
My guardian laughed and sank back lazily, nor 
condescended to utter another word. But he 
had reddened, and I saw — with infinite satisfac- 
tion — ^that the sting had gone home. I dare say 
he was also shrewd enough to understand that, 
if Mr. Herbert had seen through and yet not re- 
sented his impertinence, it was because of the 
consciousness of superior strength which would 
have rendered Neptune calmly indiflferent to the 
barking of a toy terrier. My guardian was a 
very clever man, but he was only clever. Now 
Mr. Herbert was something more, and I daresay 
he knew it. I am quite sure that Elizabeth 
would have been highly displeased if her lover 
had availed himself of my guardian's invitation, 
and at the same time it was plain to me that 
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Rhe was disappointed because he had not done 
so. She was silent and rather sulky during din- 
ner, and retired to her room when the meal was 
over, instead of walking in the garden with me, 
as had become her habit of late. She had a head- 
ache, she said, but I. saw her reading by the 
window, and had no faith in her headache. Be- 
sides, I had a world of things to say to her, and 
I could not wait and bide my time, which, as the 
event proved, would have been the wisest course. 
I went up to her room, was bidden to come in, 
and though not ardently welcomed, received 
, graciously enough. 

" I have come to see how your headache is, 
Elizabeth," I said, hypocritically. 

*' Oh, much better, thank you ;" — she answer- 
ed more civilly than usual — "won't you sit 
down?" 

I sat down, and rushed point-blank into my 
subject. 

" I wish you had come, Elizabeth." 

" And listened to Mr. Herbert giving you a 
drawing-lesson. How interesting I" 

" Indeed, Elizabeth, we spoke of other things 
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besides drawing. I am sure you have no idea 
what a remarkable man Mr. Herbert is !" 

« Is he r 

^^ Indeed he is, and knows so many things I 
What do you think, now, of his being quite 
familiar with Egyptain hieroglyphics ? An arm 
and hand mean the letter E, a lion is R or L, 
a flower is 0, an owl is M ; and, Elizabeth, a leg, 
only think I is B ; as for A, that is an eagle." 

" Please don't go thorough the alphabet," en- 
treated Elizabeth. " If there be a thing I hate 
in this world," she added, plaintively, " it is the 
Nineveh marbles." 

I could not help laughing at her grave tone, 
but I persisted, none the less. 

" Oh ! Elizabeth, do believe*me. That young 
man is as gifted as he is handsome, and if you 
would only encourage him, even by a word, you 
could fire his ambition, and make him do won- 
ders I Indeed, indeed you could I" She did not 
answer, but looked straight before her, away 
from me, down into the garden, where evening 
was stealing quietly along the paths, her cloak 
of grey shadows around her. I coidd not see 
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her face well, but, encouraged by her silence, 
and anxious to forward Mr. Herbert's cause, I 
pursued : 

"And only think, Elizabeth — it seems that 
he, Mr. Herbert, actually saved the life of Mr. 
de Lusignan's nephew." 

"So he boasts of that I" she said, without 
looking round. 

"Indeed, no. It is through Mademoiselle I 
know it. But how he did love and admire him, 
Elizabeth! They were friends, great friends, 
and the two wanted to go with O'Donnell. 
Mademoiselle thinks he might have saved him 
if he had. Poor Mademoiselle — how she cried 1 
I think that Harry de Lusignan must have been 
a wonderful man, for everyone to rave about 
him so ; and do you know, Elizabeth, that, if he 
had lived, Mr. Herbert's ambition could have 
been wakened, and, of course ^" 

I paused in sudden dismay, for Elizabeth, 
throwing up her hands above her head, sank 
back with a low moan, in a half swoon. 

" Do not call — say nothing I" she gasped, as 
I bent over her ghastly face, on which the pale 
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light of a rising moon now shone, making it 
look deathlike ; but I obeyed her. I said nothing. 
I brought her a little ivater, and gradually she 
revived. 

" You will not tell them," she entreated, in a 
low tone. ^^ I do so hate making a scene ; and 
now, Bessie, will you leave me I — ^you can say 
my headache is very bad ; that will do — but 
please say nothing else." 

Her languid voice took tones of sudden 
eagerness as she spoke. Her eyes were turned 
on me with a half startled, half entreating look. 
I promised all she wished. 

^^ I do so hate making a scene/' she said again, 
as I left her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^^ T IFE is a desert, a perfect Sahara," my 
-*-* guardian used to say ; " but there are 
little green bits in it, now and then, and some 
are very cool and green." 

Life, you have been no desert to me, no 
sandy waste, nor yet, to speak truly, a garden 
of delights ; but then I too have gOQe over — 
who has not ? — some barren tracts of land, and 
in these I too found those green bits which are 
so lovely to the eye in a landscape, and so 
pleasant to remember when we look back and 
see them in the bygone years. Of all such 
surely none ever were so fresh and green to me 
as the days which followed that day in La 
TiUaie. 
Mr. Herbert seemed happy to teach me, and 
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Mr. de Lusignan well pleased that I should be 
taught by him. So the lessons continued. At 
first I made great progress, for my master was 
one of those teachers before whose words the 
gates of knowledge fly open as if they were 
the gates of that Arab cave which obeyed the 
magic Sesame. To my great regret, no coax- 
ing and no persuasion of mine could induce 
Elizabeth to be present so much as once during 
these delightful lessons, and reward poor Mr. 
Herbert for his trouble by her lovely presence 
and her smiles. 

"Bessie, my dear," she candidly confessed, 
" it would bore me so much." 

My guardian, too, who had just taken up a 
new hobby, and was carving and turning juni- 
per wood to his heai*t's content in an attic fitted 
up for that purpose, had no time to spare for 
me, and trusted me wholly to Mademoiselle, 
with whom 1 drove out every day to meet Mr. 
Herbert in the forest. 

If this was not a wise plan, nor yet a prudent 
one, I can say in my self-defence that no one 
uttered so much as a word of warning. Eliza- 

VOL. II. I 
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beth — ^perhaps becauae she did not care, or per- 
haps, too, because she was a proud womaa — ^never 
even faintly showed annoyance or displeasure at 
the sudden and close intimacy between myself 
and her lover. To Mademoiselle these daily 
roeeting&f with Mr. Herbert were sweet as balm of 
Gilead ; for had be not known and admired her 
darling, and was he not ever willing to talk 
about him to her ? — and so perhaps she forgot 
me. Mr. Herbert himself, though shrewd enough 
in many things, was also very simple and un- 
worldly, and never gave the matter a thought ; 
for at first what was I to him save the shadow 
of the presence of his Elizabeth, save a faint 
echo of her beloved voice ? 

My guardian, too — he who had so strong a 
right to speak — ^said nothing. He saw no harm, 
no danger of any kind. If^ as I fear, he meant 
treason to us all, by encouraging this intimacy 
between his little foolish ward and the hand- 
some young stranger, Heaven forgive him ! 
Surely never did evil seed fall in less likely soil 
tu bear such fruit as he hoped to reap. I meant 
no wrong, and thought of none. I had a girl's 
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philosophy of life, and this is intuitive, or de- 
rived from books. It does not rest, like man's, 
on broad practical experience. Imagination 
is its basis, and though this may be sound and 
true, yet who shall stint the flight of that swift 
wanderer ? Distance may make all the differ- 
ence between truth and unreality. There are 
few things that are not possible, but, alas ! of 
all that can be, how much is attainable ? So 
fistr as my experience went, I believe I was 
shrewd enough ; but when that failed me, I was 
apt to lose my footing and never suspect it. 
Thus I committed some strange mistakes about 
this time — mistakes which made me very happy, 
and which I did not find out till it was too late. 
Much that was but too clear, I never saw, to my 
cost. I groped in the dark, and thought it 
was day. I meant jio harm, and I did a world 
of mischief. 

I then belonged to one of those two great classes 
of worshippers and worshipped into which this 
world is divided . Of course, I was a worshippei^. 
Uncle John had had my first adoration, and hip 
death had left a great void in my life and 

i2 
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heart. Dear Mademoiselle had come next, but 
inevitably her star had paled before that of 
Elizabeth. I loved her very much, but years 
made a great gap between us. She had gone 
down the hill I was still climbing, and I could 
not help turning towards the companion who 
was scarcely more than a few steps on before 
me; and now from her, dear as she was, I 
turned to another comrade, more patient, more 
gentle, and, in many respects, more congenial, 
who walked side by side with me. I do not 
think I was faithless ; I do not think that I gave 
to one what the other had had ; but the heart 
goes about seeking in youth — sometimes it seeks 
for a lifetime, and knows no rest till it has met 
that which it requires. For a time, at least, I 
had found a resting-place. Almost from the 
first day of our acquaintance, Mr. Herbert had 
seemed unable to keep a secret from me, and, 
without thinking of it, especially without in- 
tending it, I grew to be as open with him as 
he was with me. I had never been able to 
open my heart to James Carr as I opened it to 
this stranger. I could never tell my joys or 
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troubles to Elizabeth herself as I told them to 
her lover, and I always felt that dear Made- 
moiselle was too wise to be troubled with ray 
nonsense. But Eugene, though I admired him 
very much, had something about him which 
precluded every feeling of awe. I could delight 
in his vigorous and original mind, and yet be 
amused by his simplicity. There was no super- 
stitious fear in the worship I gave him ; it flowed 
from my heart, and was both tender and free. 

I have often wondered, on looking back over 
this time, at the rapid progress our intimacy 
made ; for, after all, he was a young man, a very 
young and handsome man, and I was barely 
eighteen. I was innocent and inexperienced, as 
the young should be, and I did not know myself 
why I was drawn to Eugene Herbert, but later I 
knew it well. That young man, so ardent and 
impetuous, whose beauty was made to subdue 
every heart ; whom the servant-girls at Barbi- 
son quarrelled to wait upon, such reward were 
his smiles and kind looks held ; that Pythian 
Apollo who could, had he so chosen, have shot 
such dangerous arrows, and abused so fearfully 
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the gift of beauty, was pure and guileless as 
any maioL 

He was, in truth, like one of the knights of 
old; like a Bayard, spotless and fearless, one 
near whom the shadow of an evil thought had 
never come. 

Elizabeth would not come where her lover 
was, and, respecting her wishes, he rarely 
appeared in our house. I have learned since 
that they had private meetings, but I never sus- 
pected it at the time, and, in my innocence, I 
thought I was the great link between these 
two, and was glad to be so. I thought myself 
wonderfully useful to my two friends. Happy 
illusion of a young and honest heart, which 
helped to make that blissful time doubly blissful 
to me I 

It is delightfiil to spend hours with nature, 
and see her daily in all her varying aspects of 
cloud and sunshine, of storm or repose. These 
perpetual changes, which lend beauty to the 
commonest scenes, had a strange magic in the 
grand old forest of Fontainebleau, and lost none 
of their charm for being seen and felt in the 
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pleasant company of Mr. Herbert and dear 
Mademoiselle. Day after day we visited spots ^ 
which to have seen once is a happy privilege ; 
again and again we explored the rocky soli- 
tudes of Bouligny and Franchard, or lingered 
beneath the solemn shades of La Tillaie, and the 
Bas Br^au. We often rested in the cool dormoir 
of Lantara, or by the little fountain of Sangui- 
n^de, and I never wearied of them. Neither, 
could I weary of telling Elizabeth how much I 
liked all this. I sometimes wonder now at the 
patience with which she listened to me, but it 
never occurred to me then that she might not 
care to hear about what was so pleasant to me. 
At first I worked hard at my drawing, and, 
as I have already said, I made some progress ; 
but gradually either my ardour grew less, or 
Mr. Herbert's zeal for teaching me slackened, 
for, though the days passed, and we met daily, 
the pages of my sketch-book remained blank. 
The truth was that, though Mr. Herbert came 
out to paint, and I to draw, we had little time 
to do so when we met, so full were our thoughts 
of other things. At first the great» almost the 
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only theme of our diecourse, was that Harry 
who had been so dear to Mademoiselle. How 
fondly she would listen to his praises 1 — saying, 
whilst the tears slowly flowed down her cheeks : 

" Oh 1 do go on ; you make me so happy — so 
happy r' 

He could not deny her. Even I felt eager to 
know more of that dead hero whose sun had 
set in Australian deserts ; so painting and 
sketching were put by, as we sat in a knot and 
listened whilst Eugene Herbert spoke. Never 
was praise less stinted than that which then fell 
from his lips. Inexperienced as I was, I felt 
the charm of the nature which oould yield ad- 
miration so generous as this ; and as I listened 
to him, I believe I learned to think less of the 
dead than of the living. The shroud of Harry 
de Lusignan closed again over him, and I only 
saw the frank, handsome face of Elizabeth's 
lover. But the time came when Mademoiselle 
could bear this theme no longer. Her heart 
grew too full, grief prevailed, memory lost her 
charm, and Mr. Herbert spoke no more of his 
dead friend. As a matter of course, Mademoi- 
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Belle withdrew jfrom our conversations, and re- 
turned to her book. The spot she chose to sit 
and read in was often so far from us that we 
were virtually alone, and I could gladden Mr. 
Herbert's heart by talking to him of his Eliza- 
beth. He was full of questions, which I was 
ever ready to answer. How she had looked 
that day ; how she was dressed ; what she had 
said or done, were all delightful news, which 
he listened to with the keenest interest and 
joy, so evident that it did one good to see it. 
These were portions of his discourse which I 
invariably repeated to his fair mistress. 

" Elizabeth, I told Mr. Herbert that you wore 
a rose in your hair this morning, and he looked 
charmed," I said to her one day. 

" Did he?" she replied languidly, and, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, she yawned — ^a very pretty 
little yawn it was — which by no means spoiled 
the symmetry of her lovely mouth ; but, never- 
theless, it provoked me. 

"Oh! Elizabeth," I said reproachfully, "he 
loves you so 1" 

" Does he ?" she said, ironically — " how good 
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of him !" and she rose, and left me chagrined 
and disconcerted, but not cured. 

How different was his temper I — so genial, so 
even, so happy ; and then his gratitude to me 
was unbounded. 

*' What should I do without you f " he often 
said. 

I seemed to be as needful to him as I was 
unnecessary to Elizabeth. But we could not 
talk of her for ever. Even that fertile subject 
could be exhausted : and then, instead of lis- 
tening, I questioned. I could not know too 
much of the man who was to be the husband of 
my friend. Mr. Herbert was quite open with 
me, partly because he liked me very much even 
then, partly because he had nothing to In'de. I 
soon knew almost his whole life — not in a regu- 
lar narrative, for he had no story to tell, but in 
sketches and glimpses which passed before me 
in bright succession. Mr. Herbert was a won- 
derful talker in his way. I have already said 
that he had a rare power of describing places. 
I went all over Europe, and no small portion of 
the East, with him ; and as we thus travelled 
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together, I now and then got into trouble with 
panthers, or Bedouin Arabs, or Greek brigands. 
It was only accidentally, however, that these 
little traits appeared in his narrative. Mr. 
Herbert was not merely a modest man, he had 
also that sort of careless bravery which forgets 
the dangers its owner has gone through. But 
my eager face often led him on when he could 
have been silent, and sometimes he would say 
with a smile: "How you like all this. Miss 
Carr !" It was " Miss Carr " at first, then one 
day it was " Bessie," and though he corrected 
himself at once, that slip of the tongue was 
often repeated. 

We became very intimate. I liked to hear 
him talk, not merely of his past life, but of that 
present in which I took an interest so deep. 
What, with whom, and how far was he study- 
ing f But there Mr. Herbert parried my attacks 
both gaily and frankly. He would tell me no- 
thing of the stages through which he meant to 
reach the goal of knowledge. Only one thing 
I ascertained : he worked alone, and had no 
master. This was a state of things I could not 
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understand, and I argued with him about it 
rather earnestly on the day that we visited the 
rocks behind Fort I'Empereur, Mr. Herbert 
had shown us this spot the day before, and we 
had been so charmed with it that we had 
agreed to take our luncheon and spend the day 
in it ; so the carriage that brought us had strict 
orders not to come and fetch us before five 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Memory is a treacherous companion. She 
often leaves us in the iurch when we need her 
most. Sometimes she ruthlessly blots out whole 
years from our brief span of life, and drops the 
days that were most blest, days precious as dia- 
monds or orient pearls, down into the dark well 
of Time, there to sleep for ever, till the great 
day of all wakening. But often, too, — how or 
why we know not — she is strangely tenacious 
of the slightest things. Days and hours of 
which we took little note, that looked very like 
other days when they were passing, seem writ- 
ten in light on the pages of her book. 

Such a day, keen and vivid, is this to me still. 
We left the carriage at the foot of the rocks oh 
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which Fort TEmpereur has been raised, and 
climbed a winding path up to the spot we had 
chosen to. spend the day in. This was a rude 
grotto, built of rocks, with a low stone seat all 
round, a stone table in the centre, and beyond 
the narrow path in front of it, a delicious view 
of a green valley, full of trees and ferns, down 
which we could look as we sat. And here we 
found Mr. Herbert waiting for us, with a hamper 
— we were his guests — and with him an old 
friend, the little vipernseller, who had been 
gathering some dried sticks, and was kindling a 
fire of them in a corner. 

" Ah I" cried Mademoiselle, gaily, " you have 
kept your promise, Mr. Herbert, and brought 
this little gipsy — for I feel sure the lad has gipsy 
blood. And where are his vipers ?" 

^^All sold. Mademoiselle. Clovis — the name 
is Merovingian, not gipsy, as you see — ^has 
given up vipers, and, under my guidance, taken 
to wood-carving, for which he seems to have a 
genius. He means to earn a good deal of 
money for Belle, do you not, Clovis ?" 

The boy looked up from his fire, and nodded 
gravely. 
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" And what is the fire for, Mr. Herbert ?" I 
asked. " I hope you are going to treat ns." 

•' It is only for tea, Miss Carr." 

" And have you a kettle — ^a real kettle, Mr. 
Herbert?" 

He had a real kettle, to my great joy, and be 
had other good things too. A roast fowl, a 
melon, a pasty, plums and strawberries, and, of 
course, a bottle of Champagne. 

I could not help drinking the health of Eliza- 
beth when my glass was full of the bright, 
sparkling wine. Mr. Herbert looked at me and 
smiled; and when, the meal being over, we 
wandered away together, leaving Mademoiselle 
in as close converse with Clovis as the natural 
reserve of that young savage allowed, he said 
to me, 

" How you do love her. Miss Carr I" 

•* Mademoiselle ? Yes, I love her very much." 

^^ And justly so. But I did not mean Made- 
moiselle. I meant Mrs. Henry de Lusignan." 

" Ah I yes, I love her with my whole heart." 

" I know it. You may not be aware of it, 
but your face lights up when you speak of her. 
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You became transfigured, and bright as day." 

"Do I, Mr. Herbert? Then I know what to 
do when I want to brighten." 

"No, that magic will not work when pre- 
meditated." 

And so we jested as we walked among the 
rocks, looking down at the fresh green world 
below, till we drifted into other themes, and I 
again argued with Mr. Herbert about his study- 
ing alone. 

" You will find it so much harder," said I, in 
my wisdom. 

" I daresay you are right, Bessie— 1 beg your 
pardon, but the name (it is such a pretty one I) 
will come uppermost, but I cannot help it," was 
his reply. " Whether it is through having led 
such a lawless life, I cannot tell, but teaching 
does not answer for me. When I took to paint- 
ing I tried a master, but it would not do. The 
only compromise I could admit of was to come 
to this colony of Barbison. From the inter- 
course of painters, from their experiences, from 
their faults and their merits, I learned ten times 
more than from any master." 
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** Well, then," I remonstrated, •* why do you 
not seek the society of intellectaal men, Mr. 
Herbert, and learn from them, if that be your 
system t'* 

** How do you know that I do not ?" he asked, 
laughing. 

*^0h! I beg your pardon; but I did not 
know " 

^ My dear Miss Carr, you have no pardon to 
beg. You have been a perfect Godnsend to 
me* Twenty times a day you utter remarks, 
or make allusions, which show me that I am the 
most ignorant mortal this earth ever bore. 
What more do I want ? I was late last Tues- 
day. You little suspect that talking of alchemy 
with you on Monday was the cause. I ran off 
to Paris on Tuesday morning by the first train, 
drove at once to the Imperial library, and knew 
as much of alchemy as you do, Miss Garr, by 
twelve o'clock. I have a good memory, so I 
suppose that is got rid of." 

I was taken by surprise. 

** But you do not know alchemy?** I cried. 

He laughed frankly, and answered : 
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"Heaven forbid I But I have come to some 
original conclusions about alchemists. I really 
do think that many a one of these old gentle- 
men who wear such long beards, and such won- 
derful caps, found the Arcanum Magnum — I 
can quote Latin, too, you see — but that having 
failed to find the fountain of youth, as well as 
the transmutation of base metals into pure 
gold, he let the grand secret perish, because the 
power to enjoy its fruits was for ever wanting. 
Let others seek and toil, let them waste youth 
and years in the vain pursuit, what is it to the 
wearied old man who sits on the threshold of 
knowledge, and has learned to his cost the 
vanity of such wisdom t" 

I was silent a while ; I was bewildered, and 
not quite edified. Was that how Mr. Herbert 
meant to study, by sudden and erratic flights, 
if I might so speak, into the world of know- 
ledge ? I could not help putting the question 
to him. He answered me frankly, and very 
good-humouredly : 

"The traveller who has time to spare can 
say I shall go here, then there ; then, if I have 
VOL. II. K 
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forgotten anything on the way, I shall visit it 
as I return. But I am not such a traveller. I 
must never come back along the road I am now 
following, so I stop at every town and village 
of note, and see it once for all. Besides, for set 
study I have no time. Painting is there, and 
rules me. I have a little money left, but when 
that is out, painting must come to the rescue." 

I looked amazed at this confession. 

" Ah I then you did not know,'' he said, care- 
lessly. ** True, plenty of people know that I 
was born rich; and there are not many who 
Icnow that I am poor. But I am not afraid,** 
he added, with a proud, confident laugh, ^' paint- 
ing will be true to me." 

I looked at him. We were walking side by 
side ; his handsome face was slightly bent down 
towards me ; the broad forehead, the strongly- 
marked though handsome eyebrows, and the 
brilliant, deepH9et eyes, impressed me with their 
intellectual strength and power more than they 
had ever done before. I never knew a man so 
frank about his ignorance as Mr. Herbert; but 
neither did I ever meet one so confident of 
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own strength, so sure of ultimate sucoess in 
whatever he undertook, as he was. Never for 
one moment did he doubt the possibility of 
victory. I felt silenced, and said no more ; but 
I could not help commenting inwardly on this 
admission, which had dropped almost inad- 
vertently from his lips — " I have a little money 
left." Open as he was, he had always been 
reticent in all that concerned his family history. 
He sometimes mentioned his mother, and always 
with tenderness and respect; but he never 
alluded to that ungovernable temper which 
had cost him his position in Ufe, and estranged 
him from his kindred. He never even distantly 
re{»roached her for the selfish love which had 
reared him in the ignorance of all that a man 
should know. That she had led a life of inces- 
sant wandering, never staying anywhere for 
more than a few months — sometimes a few 
weeks — ^and that he bad accompanied her, I 
knew ; but I did not know why it was that Jbe 
had volunteered to go out with O'Donnell, 
though she was still living. 

I felt that there must have been some sort of 
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difference between his mother and himself and 
that it had taken place not long before her 
death ; but of what nature it had been I could not 
divine. Once before the conversation I have re- 
corded here, he had casually mentioned a Miss 
Dunn, who had set me castle-building ; for as we 
spoke of voices he had said of her : ^^ Miss Dunn's 
voice is the most silvery I ever heard." But 
when I looked up inquiringly from my drawing, 
he only added : *^ She was related to my mother's 
companion." Thus informing me, for the first 
time, that Mrs. Herbert had had a companion, but 
telling me no more. I would have given some- 
thing to know what Miss Dunn was like — whe- 
ther she was young, pretty, or fascinating ; but 
Mr. Herbert never mentioned her again. 

Now, what brought this Miss Dunn back to 
my mind, just after Mr. Herbert acknowledged 
to me that he required painting as a profession 
to live by t What, above all, after a long pause, 
during which we were walking back towards 
Mademoiselle — she had been looking at us rather 
earnestly during this long conversation — what, 
I say, made me remark abruptly 2 
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^* How I should like to hear Miss Dunn's 
voice 1" 

*^ And what do you know about Miss Dunn's 
voice ?" he asked, with a start of surprise ; then, 
suddenly recollecting himself^ he added : *• Ah 1 
to be sure — 1 remember telling you. Well, if 
you should hear it, I believe your judgment will 
confirm mine ; it is exquisitely silvery." 

I waited, expecting to hear more; but no 
more came, and I was not bold enough to put a 
direct question. 

" Mr. Herbert," said Mademoiselle as we ap- 
proached her, " do you know that the boy is a 
genius ? Why, he carves very prettily already. 
Look at this, Mignonne. Now, there is mean- 
ing in that dog's head — ^is there not ? But then 
he is a Jack-of-all-trades. Vipers do not pay 
in Winter, so he goes about scraping caterpillars' 
eggs off the trees, and gets nine sous — think of 
that 1 — for a measure. It may freeze or rain — 
he starts at five in the morning, with a piece of 
bread and a herring in his pocket. When he is 
hungry, he lights a fire in the forest, as he did 
just now to boil the water for our tea — it is be- 
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ginning to sing, is it not T — ^and he toasts his 
herring, and, eating it, is happy. His philosophy 
is supreme. I was pitying him a while back, 
but he would not be pitied. ' It would not do 
for Belle, you see,' he remarked confidentially, 
* but it does for me. Uncle says one does not 
know what to do with girls, but as for men, 
why, the Emperor always wants men to fight 
for him." And so, having that prospect of 
fighting for the Emperor some day as a door 
ever open to get out of his difficulties, Clovis is 
happy." 

Mademoiselle had spoken in French, and 
Clovis had heard her with imperturbable 
gravity; and only once, when she mentioned 
Belle, he nodded as if to confirm her words. 

We had tea after this; then we all climbed up 
to the Fort TEmpereur, to look at the grand 
view below it. 

'* Why, we are going to have a storm f ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle, as we reached the plat- 
form. 

And truly a thunder-cloud, which had been 
creeping up the sky, was now looming above us, 
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black as ink. Its vast shadow was already 
cast over the landscape beneath, struggling 
there with the fiery rays of a lurid sun. The 
sight was one of the grandest I ever saw, and 
nearly took away my breath with mingled ad- 
miration and awe. 

" You are afraid of thunder ?" asked Mr. Her- 
bert. 

" Yes ; but this is very fine," I answered. 

" Fine or not," decisively said Mademoiselle, 
*^ we must not stand here to be made lightning- 
conductors of, so please let us go back to our 
grotto ; it may not be safe, but it is safer than 
this open turret." 

We obeyed this wise counsel, but long before 
we had reached our place of refuge a white 
flashing streak of lightning had darted across the 
sky ; closely followed by a thunder peal that 
seemed to leap from rock to rock, so rapid 
were its echoes. 

As we reached the grotto where Clovis sat in 
philosophic indifference, the white rain began 
to fall in torrents, half hiding the green valley 
below. Another lightning flash, another peal of 
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thunder, loud, deep, and full, then another, and 
another again. Never, it seemed to me, had there 
been such a storm as this. We were all silent^ 
for it was a sight both splendid and terrible to 
see. The rain filtered down upon me through 
a crevice in the rocks, but T neither saw nor felt 
it. I sat on the stone seat with my hands clasp- 
ped round my knees, and my eyes fixed on the 
sullen sky, where the lightnings played in fiery 
splendour, whilst the trees below stood mute 
and still, passively bearing all the brunt of the 
storm. 

At length, and as if by magic, thunder and 
lightning ceased, the rain was over, the clouds 
rolled awdy, the blue sky smiled once more, 
the landscape became bright and glittering, and 
birds chirruped and twittered on every tree. 

" Oh, that is lovely I" I cried, jumping up. 
" Oh ! Mr. Herbert, do you think I should 
have time to catch that effect of sunlight on 
those trees ? Why, where is my sketch-book V* 

Mr. Herbert handed it to me with a smile, but 
Mademoiselle observed decisively : 

" My dear, you are wet ; this place is damp, 
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and we cannot leave it too soon. Besides, T am 
sure I heard carriage wheels on the platform, 
Mr. de Lnsignan has probably sent for ns." 

I submitted, internally resolving to try to 
get my effect " to-morrow," with that strange, 
incurable folly of the young, who make so sure 
that the " morrow " must needs be theirs. The 
carriage which Mademoiselle had heard was 
ours. She wanted to take Mr. Herbert home 
with us, but he shook his head and smiled as he 
helped us in. 

** Not to-day/' he answered, pleasantly ; " Cle- 
vis and I must trudge home together to Barbi- 
son. But to-morrow, if you will have me, I 
shall be glad to call on Mrs. Henry de Lusi- 
gnan." 

He, too, believed in to-morrow. He, too, 
thought he could bend and mould to his will 
that most fugitive and indocile of earthly things 
— the Future. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TT7E found Mr. de Lusignan and his daughter* 
' ' in-law waiting for us in front of the house 
as we reached the gate of the Belle Gabrielle. 
My guardian was ill-tempered, because there had 
been a storm, and he asked me rather sourly if I 
had had enough of it. 

" Enough of it, Mr. de Lusignan I" answered 
Elizabeth for me. *' Why, Bessie is only be- 
ginning her artistic career. You do not sup- 
pose these little accidents of thunder, rain, and 
lightning can deter her, do youf Why, my 
dear," she added, feeling my limp muslin dress, 
" you are quite wet I — do go up to your room at 
once. Never mind your sketch-book — I shall 
take care of it. Go up to your room, I say I" 

She spoke with a pretty despotism which it 
was very pleasant to submit to, for the scold- 
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ing of some is as good as the coaxing of others. 
I looked at her as she stood there on the flag- 
ged terrace, with her boy by her side, as beautiful 
a creature as eye ever gazed upon, I thought, 
and I blessed her in my heart. Surely he who 
was to own this lovely woman, as kind and 
generous as she was lovely, never could do too 
much to make himself still more worthy of her. 
My heart was full of them both — I longed to 
talk of him to her ; and scarcely taking time to 
change my things, I hurried to her room, of 
which I had heard the door open and close again 
as I was undressing. I found her leaning back 
on her chair, her cheek resting pensively on her 
hand, her eyes fastened on the pages of my 
sketch-book, which lay open on her lap. 

•* Oh, you will find nothing there, Elizabeth," 
I exclaimed deprecatingly. " I could not draw 
with the storm to-day, jon know." 

She raised her eyes and looked at me atten- 
tively, then smiled very sweetly. 

" Do you know, Bessie, that — though you are 
always nice-looking, of course — there are times 
when you are very, very pretty." 
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"My goodness, Elizabeth!" I cried, "what 
makes you think of that ?" 

Elizabeth did not answer. 

" Mr. Herbert gave us such a nice luncheon," 
I resumed, "and we drank your health in 
Champagne, and wished you had been there." 

"Thank you, dear," she said, bending her 
graceful head. " But I had a very nice luncheon 
at home, without getting a thorough wetting 
amongst the rocks," 

" Mr. Herbert is coming to-morrow, Elizabeth 
— he wants to see you." 

Elizabeth raised her eyebrows. 

" Does he f " she remarked, carelessly. " And 
what is he doing with himself just now ?" 

"Oh, Elizabeth, he is a n^an of such rare 
energy I Would you believe that because I 
spoke of alchemy on Monday, and he did not 
know thoroughly what alchemy was, he went 
off on Tuesday to Paris in order to learn f " 

" How many journeys he will have to take 
before his education is finished !" said Elizabeth 
sarcastically. 

I was more chagrined than I can say to hear 
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her speak so. I began to think that she did 
not care, and never would care for Mr. Herbert, 
let him do what he could to please her. 

^ That little doleful look is a nice look too/' 
she said, laughing at me ; " but not so becom- 
ing as the other one, Bessie." 

I could not help wondering why mj looks 
were so much in Elizabeth's thoughts this 
day. 

•'Why, Elizabeth, what do you meant" I 
asked. 

•• Nothing, save that Mr. Herbert took you at 
your best." 

And as she spoke she tossed the sketch-book 
on the table before me, so that I could plainly 
see my own image on its open pages. I gave 
a start of such genuine surprise that she ob- 
served shrewdly : 

" I see — ^Mr. Herbert took you unawares. It 
is rather his way. He gets a face by heart, 
then puts it down when he has the right look 
and attitude. What were you doing just then, 
Bessie? Improvising, like Coriuna, at Cape 
Miseuum I" 
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^ I was looking at the storm," I stammered, 
rather confiified at her bantering tone, ** Tes, 
that is the grotto, and I sat so, I remember. 
Bnt I had no idea Mr. Herbert was sketching 
me." 

** And a verj charming sketch he has made 
of it," remarked Elizabeth, once more quite 
good-hnmoured ; '* and mind you, mj dear little 
Bessie, though he has made you look so nice, he 
has not made you look a bit nicer than you 
are." 

She closed the book as she said this, and, ris- 
ing, came up to me and took me in her arms 
and kissed me heartily. 

*^ Elizabeth, you will be kind to him to-mor- 
row ?" I pleaded as she held me. 

^^ Yes, yes," she said a little impatiently ; and 
she put me by as she said it. 

When we left her room together, Elizabeth 
took mv sketch-book with her. I would rather 
she had not done so then, but later I felt how 
generous and kind her object had been. She 
knew my guardian better than I did, and was 
ever ready, in her brave friendship, to put her- 
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self between him and me. It was only after 
dinner, however, that Mrs. Henry de Lusignan 
produced my sketch-book, and said to her 
father-in-law, who was in a tolerably genial 
mood after his favourite meal : 

" I have got a surprise for you. Look 1" 

And she displayed my image to his gaze. 

Mr. de Lusignan put down his TlmeB^ which 
he had just unfolded — ^it had only then como in 
— ^took the book, looked at the drawing, then at 
me. 

^' When did you sit for this, Bessie T" he asked 
quietly. 

Mrs. de Lusignan laughed, 

"That is the ftm of it. I found it out — I 
mean the portrait. Bessie looked the very 
image of amazement when I showed it to her. 
You know, that is Mr. Herbert's way. He looks 
at you for a certain length of time, then he 
sketches you unawares, a&d you never sit to 
him." 

" Very good for an amateur," said my guard- 
ian, slightingly ; '* but it would aever do for a 
regular painter." 
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I, bit my lip, in order not to answer, for the 
remark vexed me. Elizabeth took it with im- 
perturbable coolness. 

** Is he really only an amateur ?" she asked, 
looking surprised and innocent. ^'I thought 
be was so good a painter, and that you had 
chosen him because he was so to teach Bessie." 

It was my guardian's weakness that he could 
be easily vexed and irritated, and by none 
more so than by his beautiful daughter-in-law. 

^^I did not choose Mr. Herbert to draw 
Bessie," he said sharply, ^' but to teach Bessie 
how to draw. Why, what have you been doing 
all this time, child?" he added, looking over 
the pages of the book — ^^ nothing, so far as I 
can see." 

** Not so much, to be sure," said Mrs. de Lu- 
signan ; '^ but then, Mr. Herbert is an amateur 
teacher, not a professional one, and all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 

'* Then Jack has not had a dull time of it, I 
am happy to say," he retorted. 

" I am so glad to hear you say so," she re- 
plied ; '^it is quite pleasant to think that, thanks 
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to your management, Bessie and Mr. Herbert 
have been enjoying themselves all this time." 

I could not bear this. 

" Painting is Mr. Herbert's profession ; he is 
not an amateur," I said. " He means to live by it." 

Though nothing had passed between Eliza- 
beth and me on this subject, I felt sure that I 
was telling her no news, and I thought myself 
bound to enlighten my guardian. The flash in 
Elizabeth's eye warned me too late that I was 
treading on dangerous ground. There was no 
sort of need to enlighten Mr. de Lusignan, who 
knew far better than I did Mr. Herbert's real 
circumstances ; but it would have been well not 
to give him an opportunity for attack, which he 
had been waiting and watching for all along. 

" Poor fellow 1" he said, contemptuously, " he 
cannot help being his mother's son, I suppose. 
Still, though I knew he had gambled despe- 
rately, I did not think matters were so bad as 
that with him. To live by his pictures ! — poor 
fellow I" 

I heard him with dismay, but Elizabeth took 
up the glove at once. 
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" Mr. Herbert is no gambler," she said shortly 
and sharply. 

Mr. de Lusignan laughed. 

" What do you call speculating, if it be not 
gambling ?" he asked. " This Mr. Engine Her- 
bert comes into his property when he is twenty- 
one ; and a very decent little bit of property it 
is — not landed, thanks to his mother, who had 
him disinherited by his cousin, but a very decent 
lot he had, nevertheless, in the way of funded 
property — and where is it now? Down the 
sea with the Spanish galliots. The man must 
have been mad !" and Mr. de Lusignan laughed 
again. 

I could not help putting in a protest. 

" But how can Mr. Herbert's property have 
gone down the sea ?" 

" Because the man is an idiot," answered my 
guardian, with unmitigated scorn. " You do 
not seem to know what he has done with his 
money,, Bessie ; well, then, I will tell you. Be 
it known unto you that, in a great naval battle 
fought on the coasts of Spain some hundred 
and fifty years ago or so, twenty Spanish ships. 
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all laden with silver ingots, were sunk, and 
never recovered. Three years ago a company 
was founded, of which the object was to try 
to coax old Neptune into giving some of this 
treasure back. A certain Johnson was the real, 
though not the nominal, manager and instigator 
of the affair. He got hold of Mr. Herbert, who 
prudently invested all he had — say the capital 
of some two or three thousand a year — ^in the 
venture. Of course Johnson was a swindler, 
who soon disappeared; of course Neptune 
would give nothing back ; and of course Mr. 
Herbert will never see a farthing of his money 
again. Now I say that the man who risks his 
all on such a cast is a gambler. I will make 
bold to add that he is an idiot as well." 

" Dear me," exclaimed Elizabeth, " I thought 
you were one of the shareholders in that par- 
ticular company." 

Mr. de Lusignan was taken by surprise. He 
reddened, and bit his lip. 

" Oh 1 a trifle, a mere trifle, a twenty-pound 
share or so," he said, hastily. 

" But still, what a pity to throw away twenty 
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pounds or so, when the concern was so mani- 
festly bad I" argued Elizabeth. 

" Oh I it looked better at first, of course," he 
said, in the same quick way. "A few rusty 
cannons, and some hundred pounds or so of silver 
ingots, were fished up ; then Johnson fled, and 
the bubble burst. I was one of the first to sell 
out, at sixty per cent, loss ; but Mr. Herbert 
stuck to his shares, like a simpleton." 

" Well, well," remarked Elizabeth, with great 
philosophy, "it is a comfort that Mr. Herbert 
can paint, at least. I really think he will make 
a very good portrait-painter. I find Bessie's 
likeness charming." 

*' It certainly looks as if he appreciated the 
original," he retorted. 

"I hope he does," she said, looking at me 
very kindly; then, rising from the table — all 
this had taken place in the dining-room — she 
made a sign which I gladly obeyed, and we left 
my discomfited guardian to his wine. Her blue 
eyes were full of fun as she looked at me, in the 
act of closing the door. 

" Don't I play him out nicely ?" she said, in a 
whisper. 
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" Oh ! Elizabeth I" 

Her hand was laid on my lips, and checked 
me at once. 

" My dear, if he does not like it, let him not 
seek for it. Will you have a walk f 

" Not this evening," I said, hesitatingly. " I 
must go and sit awhile with Mademoiselle." 
For she had left us as soon as dinner was over. 

" Do, then. I shall walk alone." 

She took down her hat, which was hanging 
in the hall, and, with a nod, she went out of the 
house into the garden, whence I saw her enter- 
ing a path, down which she walked with her 
free and stately step. 

1 did not stay long with Mademoiselle, nor, 
to say the truth, had I intended doing so. I 
wanted to think, and be alone, a while. What 
did that quarrel between my guardian and 
Elizabeth, that quarrel of which I was the pre- 
tence and ostensible subject, what did it mean ? 
My breath came fast as I attempted to answer 
the question. Shame, anger, and grief struggled , 
within me for empire. I looked out of my win- 
dow, I sat down, I rose, and, finally, opening 
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my sketch-book, I looked at the portrait which 
had created so strange a controversy. 

I may talk of that now ; looks of mine haye 
ceased to matter, but they were something then, 
and I had my share of their pleasantness in those 
days. Handsome and beautiful are strong words, 
and neither could have applied to me. I was 
not the garden-rose, I was only a field-flower, 
but then the field-flower can charm the eye and 
tempt the hand of many a wayfarer, and Mr. 
Herbert had taken me at my best. I felt it, as 
I looked at his little sketch, and closing the 
book hurriedly, I tried to think of other things. 
I soon succeeded ; perhaps because I was very 
drowsy. A wakeful nightingale was trilling 
his melodious lay on the topmost boughs of a 
tree which grew near my window. I listened 
to him, but I thought I should admire him 
so much more comfortably if I were lying 
down, that I curled myself round on my bed, 
and before five minutes were over I was fast 
asleep. 

I had been sleeping an hour or so, when a 
light flashing across my eyelids made me waken 
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up with a start. Elizabeth was standiDg by 
my bed, with a little lamp in her hand. If I 
had been one of the ancient vestals, and had 
allowed the sacred fire to die out whilst I slept 
in my chair, I could scarcely have felt more 
frightened than I did then. 

'* I am so sorry," gently said Elizabeth. "You 
look terrified. But I really thought I heard 
you saying, * Come in.' I had no idea that you 
were in bed." 

" Nor am I," replied I, slipping down on my 
feet. " I lay down to hear the nightingale sing, 
and when it left off" I fell asleep." 

" May I stay ?" asked Elizabeth* She spoke 
as softly as if she had never had a will of her 
own, and as if her wishes were not always my 
law. I laughed, and said yes, she might stay. 
She put down her lamp, which she had held till 
then, and said, in a low voice, 

"I am going by the first train to-morrow. 
You will not be up, so I came to say good-bye." 

"Going! — not going away from us, Eliza- 
beth r 

•* Oh 1 I shall come back," she said, carelessly. 
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I was filled with amazement, not unmixed 
with dismay. 

"Does Mr. de Lusignan know this?" I asked. 

« No — why should he ?" She said this very 
sharply. 

** Oh I Elizabeth, what will he say ?" 

" Nothing ; for I leave Harry.'" 

There was a pause. She gave me no reason 
for leaving so suddenly ; she gave me no sort 
of clue to the goal of her journey. I felt she 
was sending me miles away, as usual, and that 
I must put no questions. Still, I could not help 
saying : 

" Will you be long away, Elizabeth ?" 

" I do not know," she replied, slowly. 

Her tone stnick me, and, looking at her, I 
saw that Elizabeth was altered since dinner- 
time. Her cheeks were flushed, unusual light 
burned in her eyes, her lovely lips had a tender, 
tremulous motion as she spoke. If we both had 
been mediaeval women, I should have fancied 
that some powerful necromancer had just shown 
her strange visions in his magic glass, or that 
some friendly alchemist had compounded for 
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her one of those subtle draughts in which he 
had steeped mandragora, that mysterious root 
which shrieked when gathered by witches at 
midnight on the spot where a felon had died. 
I was sitting on the edge of my bed, looking at 
her with my hands folded on my lap. T started 
to my feet with a sudden conviction. 

*' Elizabeth," I cried, " something has hap- 
pened. You are going because something has 
happened. What is it ?" 

"My goodness, how you did frighten mel" 
she said, opening her eyes wide, and taking up 
her lamp to go. "I thought something had 
happened. Well, something has happened," 
she added, with a little short laugh. " Mr. de 
Lusignan's Times has vanished, and Mr. de Lu- 
signan is distracted. No cat who has been 
robbed of her young could show greater signs 
of distress for her kittens than he does for his 
paper. I advised him to telegraph for another 
copy." 

Her light tone puzzled me. The meaning 
had passed from her face. She looked as she 
looked every day. 
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"I came to bid you good-bye," she said. 
" Also " — ^her voice shook a little — " to ask you 
to be kindf or, rather, kinder than you usually 
are, to my little Harry whilst I am away." 

^^I shall give him a double allowance of 
kisses," I answered, trying to speak gaily. 
" And what about Mr. Herbert, Elizabeth ?" I 
asked, seeing that she was moving towards the 
door. " Does he know you are going ?" 

" Not unless he guessed it," she said, care- 
lessly. " Oh I you may tell him anything you 
like," she added, with a little yawn. " I dare- 
say you will make it all right, and do it ever so 
much better than I should. And now good 
night, and good-bye, Bessie." 

She stretched out her hand, and grasped 
mine in that frank, cordial clasp which was so 
friendly and so pleasant. I think I wished her 
a happy journey, and she was gone. 

I felt strangely bewildered. What should I 
do? — or, indeed, should I do anything? I 
promptly decided that inaction was my only 
course, and, as the best means of securing it, I 
took care not to stir out of my room that night. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"TvREAMS have never been to me what they 
^ seem to be to many people. They have 
not stepped out of from beneath their gates of 
ivory to come and whisper in my sleeping ear 
new tales of the future ; they have not flitted 
about my pillow like birds of evil omen, then 
fled away screaming, and leaving behind them, 
as they left to ill-fated Clarence or guilty 
Richard, the darkness of a coming storm ; but 
there is one form which, in seasons of trouble, 
they have invariably taken — ^that of great 
weariness, and this aspect they assumed in the 
slumbers which followed my parting with 
Elizabeth. I dreamed that she and I were 
walking in one of the paths of the forest, but it 
was she who led the way, and though I fol- 
lowed her as closely as I could, I never could 
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overtake hen In vain I caught a glimpse of 
her flowing garments every now and then, 
neither did she look back, nor had I the power 
to call her. I could only follow on, though I 
felt foot-sore and so weary, until at length she 
vanished, leaving me in utter solitude, and with 
the sense of so heavy a trouble upon me, 
though what that trouble was I could not tell, 
that I sat down upon the earth and wept 
aloud, and found myself in tears when I woke. 

At first I only saw by the brightness without 
that it was late, and that I had overslept my- 
self. Then suddenly I wondered what trouble 
it was that ailed me, and remembering that 
Elizabeth was gone, I felt depressed and un- 
happy, I could scarcely have said why. 

I dressed at once and went down. Every- 
thing was quiet below ; my guardian was 
invisible, and Mademoiselle was still in her 
room. I went to the garden, and there saw 
Watkins with Harry in one of the alleys. The 
child ran to me, and mindful of my promise to 
his mother, I took him up in my arms and 
kissed him very fondly. 
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" Ma 'leep," volunteered Harry, in that concise 
fornoi of speech which is one of the privileges of 
his years. 

" Then let ma 'leep," I replied, thinking it 
wise to encourage his belief in this innocent 
fiction. 

I looked at Watkins, but her stolid face gave 
no answer to the question which mine con- 
veyed. Even had I been inclined to say more, 
I should have had no time to do so, for Her- 
mance came hurrying up the path in breathless 
haste. 

" Oh, please, will Mademoiselle come back ?" 
she said. " Monsieur will be in such a way I" 

" About me, Hermance ?" - 

" Oh yes, all about Mademoiselle. I was not 
to lose sight of Mademoiselle's door, and to 
tell Monsieur as soon as Mademoiselle came 
down." 

I felt rather flurried. Was it possible that 
Elizabeth had gone without telling him of her 
intention ? — and if so, should I be questioned, 
and, oh, my goodness, what was I to say t I 
gave Hermance a frightened look, which she 
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answered by an imploring "If Mademoiselle 
would be so good 1" that spoke her apprehen- 
sions of a scolding veiy plainly. 

With desperate resignation, I complied, I 
was not kept long in suspense. Mr. de Lusi- 
gnan was walking up and down in front of the 
terrace, and pounced upon me in a second. 

"Why, Bessie," he said, impatiently, "you 
must be one of the Seven Sleepers 1 What made 
you so late on this morning, when I particularly 
wanted to speak to you ? I fancy you know 
what I mean," he added, bending his keen look 
on me, and contracting his bushy eyebrows so 
ominously that I stood before him silent and 
convicted. Luckily he saved me from the con- 
sequences of my foolish confusion, by adding, 
in his hasty way : " And where have you put 
it, pray?" 

He spoke sharply and angrily, but that " it " 
puzzled me more than his anger frightened me. 

" I really do not understand," I stammered. 

" Why, don't you see that Mr. de Lusignan 
thinks you have purloined his Times ?" said the 
gay voice of Elizabeth, behind me. 
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I turned round, amazed; she stood there, 
within two paces of us, calm, unconcerned, 
bare-headed, and in a delicate muslin dress 
which did not look like travelling attire. 

**Then you have not got itl" exclaimed my 
guardian, looking both impatient and disap- 
pointed. 

"No, indeed," I replied, rather affronted. 
" You seem to have forgotten, sir, that you for- 
bade me to read the 71Eme«." 

I said this with some dignity, but the pro- 
voking man only whistled. 

" Your great-grandmother Eve was forbidden 
to eat of a certain apple ; I am not aware that 
she was very abedient, Bessie." 

" Oh 1 if you compare me to Eve — " I began, 
indignantly. 

" You give it up," he interrupted. " Well, I 
do not give up my Jimes^ mind you." 

His brows were knit again, and Elizabeth 
nodded to me as much as to say, " I told you 
so," with a most provoking assumption of in- 
telligence. 

"Then you knew about it?" he said sharply. 
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" I went in last night to tell Bessie," she said 
coolly, ** and I described your distracted state 
in the most forcible language — in fact, compared 
you to a cat that has just been robbed of her 
kittens — did I not, Bessie ?" 

If my guardian had faults of temper, he could 
at least take a jest at his own expense. He 
looked at his lovely daughter-in-law and smiled. 

" It is all very well for you, belle damey^ he 
said, with a sigh, " to take it so. You are the 
rose in all your prime — the garden is yours, 
and sunshine, and breezes, and night and morn- 
ing dews — but I the withered tree, with boughs 
blasted by many a storm, and scarcely a yellow 
leaf trembling on its twigs, I cling to all that 
is left to me — little enough. Heaven knows I 
My Times is one of those few enjoyments. I 
read it, and I file it. The Times is our modern 
epic — our life dramatized, its story told from 
day to day, and year to year. Its philosophy 
is quite awful to one of my weak mind. I find 
wit and satire even in its advertisement-sheets. 
What a long list of places wanted ! — what a 
brief one of places oflfered I And then its column 
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of 'To Let' — ^was there ever anything like it? 
What villas and cottages there must be on the 
surface of the earth, since England alone fur- 
nishes this bewildering quantity !— and they 
are all so desirable, too ! And you wonder 
that I am distracted when one valuable number 
of that treasure is gone 1" 

" But how did it go f I could not help ask- 
ing. 

" Yes, do tell me that," he said, with evident 
irritation. " The postman had just brought it. 
I had just opened it in the dining-room, where 
I sat alone after dinner, when the gardener 
asked to show me * his improvements.' I went ; 
when I came back, half an hour later, the Times 
had vanished, and no one had seen it^ 

"Very mysterious," said Elizabeth, demure- 
ly — " quite like an incident in a novel." Then, 
seeming struck with a brilliant idea, she added, 
with the most innocent look in her face — " Per- 
haps the wind blew it away — the window was 
open, was it not?" 

"Yes," he drily answered, "wide open. I 
should not wonder if the Timesy being wide 
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open too, had, as you suggest, flown across 
the court, across the street, across the gardens 
opposite, even into the forest. Very likely, as 
you say." 

*' But I did not say it was likely," exclaimed 
Elizabeth, opening her eyes wide. " I say ' per- 
haps,' Mr. de Lusignan. I do not give an opin- 
ion, do I?" 

They looked at each other. How often these 
looks of civil defiance did pass between these 
two I But the breakfast-bell put an end to the 
contest, for one could not take a glass of water 
in Fontainebleau without being rung for. 

" Have you found the Times f " were Made- 
moiselle's first words to my guardian when we 
all entered the dining-room together. 

*' No, I have not," he answered, in a vexed 
tone. " I must write for another number." 

Mademoiselle Aubrey looked as if she thought 
the incident a strange one. I confess I thought 
so too. None of our French servants could care 
to look at the Times. It was most unlikely that 
Watkins should have entered the dining-room 
to do so ; besides, I remembered that she and 
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Harry had kept up a conversation beneath my 
window before I fell asleep. I certainly had 
not purloined the missing paper, and I felt sure 
of Mademoiselle's integrity. Then who was 
guilty? Elizabeth? But why should she do 
this thing ? Mr. de Lusignan had not prohibited 
her from reading his paper. Was it not more 
likely that some stranger had come in and taken 
it away ? But, no, this was utterly improbable. 
Or that some accident had happened to the news- 
paper, and that the author of it had suppressed 
his victim, as some murderers bury their dead, 
to hide every trace of their crime ? Truly all 
this was very odd ; but was it not odd, too, that 
Elizabeth, after bidding me good-bye, should 
still be here ? 

**I really must know what she means," I 
thought. " For once I will question her." But 
if my purpose had been written in my face, 
Elizabeth could not have avoided me more care- 
ftilly and more successfally than she did this 
morning. Her tactics were the simplest pos- 
sible. She did not leave my guardian's side, 
but kept close to him, to all seeming deeply in- 
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terested in the "improvements" which had 
facilitated the unlucky abduction of the Times. 
I, too, went about behind them, waiting in vain 
for my opportunity. It came not. For once I 
should have liked to break my appointment 
with Mr. Herbert, and I confess I did my best 
to do so. 

" Dear Mademoiselle," I hypocritically argued, 
^'I am sure this stormy weather disagrees 
with you. I really do think we ought to stay 
within." 

" I am particularly well to-day," replied Made- 
moiselle, " so get ready, Mignonne." 

Beaten on this head, I tried another line of 
attack. 

"I am afraid it is not worth while going. 
Mademoiselle. There is nothing for me to draw 
at Fort I'Empereur, and I cannot hope to get 
to-day the eflfect I saw yesterday." 

" Then shall I tell you what we can do, Mi- 
gnonne. We will keep our appointment with 
Mr. Herbert, and make him take us to the little 
church of Avon, which is close by. You said 
the other day you wanted to see the grave of 
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Monaldescbi. And then he will come back with 
us, you know." 

I yielded, with a sort of despair ; so we went 
and found Mr. Herbert, who most willingly took 
us to the Church of Avon. He was bright and 
happy as the day, and I knew why. He was to 
accompany us home, and to see Elizabeth. 

The Church of Avon is very old and grey, a 
village church, where peasants and theii* feudal 
lords have prayed for many generations. It 
was empty when we entered it, but a sunbeam 
stole in on the white altar-cloth, through an 
open side-door, and deepened the cool gloom 
which lingered around the porch. Here, close to 
the holy-water vessel, sleeps Monaldeschi. A 
plain stone, recording the day and hour when he 
was put to death, and buried, marks the spot. 

" Poor fellow 1" said Mademoiselle, and kneel- 
ing in one of the wooden pews, she prayed ten- 
derly and fervently, as was her wont ; for, if I 
have not already said it, I may say it now, to 
pray with her whole heart, as if she were a 
young nun in the first fervour of her vows, was 
one of her many gifts. 
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Surely prayer is as a strong wing, which 
raises us above this world and its cares. But 
sometimes even the mighty pinions flag wearily, 
not so much in seasons of sorrow as in days of 
doubt and perplexity. 1 envied Mademoiselle 
her serene fervour, as I looked at her. She was 
praying for Monaldeschi. He had been dead 
two hundred years, or more, but what right has 
man to measure his charity by time ? He had 
died a fearful and violent death. Had he been 
able to say, ** Thy will be done," or, harder still, 
"Forgive me, as I forgive Christina of Sweden?" 
What right had I to be so cold and lukewarm 
as to take it for granted that he had reached 
heavenly mercy, or passed beyond it f Who can 
fathom the dread secrets of that terrible world 
towards which we all journey on so carelessly? 
Thus I argued with myself; but, though the 
lips should pray, the heart will often wander 
elsewhere, and so it was with me. And yet Mr. 
Herbert, too, was praying. I needed only to 
look at his calm, reverent face and bare brow, 
to be sure that even Elizabeth was pUt by, and 
that Heaven had him all. 
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" I never enter a church but I think of my 
mother," he said to us both, as we went out and 
stood in the porch. 

He said it simply, with an almost boyish in- 
genuousness. I looked at him, and half smiled, 
and I little knew that I had read that meaning 
on his face for the last time. Never again, so 
fer as my knowledge of him went, was that 
open countenance to wear that simple, trusting 
look. 

" I think I should like to go back and copy 
the inscription on Monaldeschi's stone," I, said to 
Mademoiselle. 

" Shall 1 do it for you ?" he quickly asked. 

" Thank you — ^you are very kind ; but " 

" You prefer doing it yourself," he suggested, 
smiling. ^' Then do so, by all means. I shall 
wait here with Mademoiselle." 

So she sat down on a stone ledge in the 
porch, and he stood by her in the sunshine, 
whilst I went back and took out my note- 
book. My pencil broke before I had half done, 
and I was opening the side door, to ask Mr. 
Herbert if he had another to lend me, when 
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words uttered by Mademoiselle arrested . me. 

"That sketch does you great credit, Mr. 
Herbert," she was saying. " It is a very happy 
likeness of Mignonne." 

I was amazed to learn by this remark that 
Mademoiselle had seen the sketch Mr. Herbert 
had taken of me, though I had neither men- 
tioned nor shown it to her. But I was coming 
out, spite of my surprise, when Mr. Herbert's 
answer made me shrink back from the door as 
if it were burning. 

"Yop have given her a pretty name," he 
said, ** and one most appropriate to her, though 
she is not small, by any means ; but there is 
something very neat and dainty abput her." 

'* Yes," said Mademoiselle ; " she is graceful 
and pretty." 

*'Ohl very pretty," he answered, with an 
emphasis that made me step back still further 
from the door. " Besides," he continued, " she 
has a look at times that has often tempted me." 

I thought it best to hear no more, and so 
came out at once ; but I said nothing about the 
broken pencil, nor asked for another. Perhaps 
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Mademoiselle guessed, with her usual shrewd- 
ness, that I might have heard her, for she said, 
quite openly, 

** We were talking of your portrait, Mignonne 
— it is a very nice likeness, though a mere 
sketch." 

And then, without waiting for any answer of 
mine, she spoke of something else. 

Mr. Herbert sat opposite me in the carriage. ' 
I noticed how bright his face grew as we 
neared Fontainebleau. It was all pure sunshine 
when we alighted at the gate, but sunshine on 
which a deep dark cloud quickly followed, for 
Mr. de Lusignan, who received us on the terrace 
where he so hked to smoke his cigar, lost no 
time in deaUng him a sure blow. 

"How do you do, Mr. Herbert?" he said, very 
kindly. " Well, of course ? So you had a 
storm yesterday. Well, the weather is stormy. 
I was telling Mrs. Henry de Lusignan she ought 
not to go to Paris to-day. But ladies are 
wilful." 

Mr. Herbert looked confounded as he heard 
this. I was so prepared for it that it never 
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oocurred to me that T ooglit to look amazed ; 
and Mademoiflelle alone exclaimed, with genuine 
surprise: 

** Why, how suddenly Mrs. H«iry de Lusi- 
gnan resolved to go ! She said nothing of it 
before we left." 

Mr. de Lusignan answered with much graviiy : 

^ After you left;, Mrs. Henry de Lusignan dis- 
coTered, on opening the book of &shion which 
the post brought in this morning, that she had 
not a thing to wear. She started for Paris 
without delay. She does not, of course, intend 
returning for a day or two. I told her we 
should not see her for a week, for I never heard 
of matters so important as these being trans- 
acted in a day or two by the most expeditious 
of ladies." 

No one answered this remark. Mr. Herbert 
spoke of our visit to the church of Avon, and 
we all walked together in the grounds, which 
were always very pleasant at this hour. Mr. 
Herbert once lingered behind, to say to me: 
•* Did she know I was coming?" 

His eyes were fastened on mine in eager in- 
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quiry. How glad he would have been if I had 
said * No I* but I could not deny the truth. 

" I told her you were coming," I said, reluc- 
tantly. 

Spite of his moustache I saw him gnaw his 
nether lips ; then suddenly he smiled, a smile iu 
which there was both sweetness and scorn. 

I did not dai*e to utter so much as one word 
to soothe the keenness of his disappointment. 
If he could think that her departure was as 
spontaneous and unpremeditated an act as it 
seemed to be, let him. Why should he not have 
that honeyed edge to this cup of bitter medi- 
cine f 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TILIZABETH never told me why, after hid- 
-" ding me good-bje at night, she had delayed 
her departure till the next afternoon. Bat she 
was the most generous of women, and I £Bmcied 
even then that the delay had been incurred for 
my sake* fiermance had seen her as she left 
my room on that evening, and I believe it was 
in order not to commit me that she waited tiU the 
post brought her in that convenient ** Follet " 
which, if it did not quite lull Mr. de Lusignan's 
suspicions to sleep, at least did not let them fall 
upon me. 

And now that she was gone, I was mindful 
of my promise to pet Master Harry. I kept it 
most conscientiously, though, alas I most imper- 
fectly, for the provoking little monkey, who re- 
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ceived my caresses with the coolest disregard, 
was always escaping &om me to get into some 
mischief or other. 

The daythatfoUowedthe departure of Elizabeth 
was one of fresh Summer rain, which came down 
loud and rushing, with the noise and impetu- 
osity of a young torrent. Mademoiselle went 
to the window, looked up at the sky, shook her 
he€kd, took up her book, and settling herself 
down comfortably in an aim-chair, said, with 
evident satisfaction : 

" I do not think we can go out to-day, Mi- 
gnonne." 

If she was pleased to stay within, so was I. 
Mi*. Herbert might question me more closely 
than I should like, and if so, what could I say ? 
So we stayed at home. Mademoiselle de- 
voted herself to her book, and I concentrated 
all my energies upon Harry. I have had some 
days of trouble, but few to equal this. An eel 
would have been more easily managed, and &r 
less slippery than this young fellow ; and when 
his grandpapa at length delivered me by taking 
him up to his work-room in order to show him 
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his lathe, I felt both relieyed and exhausted* 
It was raining still, and I sat by the window 
doing nothing, and looking rather languidly at 
the heavy rain, whilst a note from Elizabeth, 
which had just come, lay on my lap. It was a 
very kind little note, but it told me nothing what- 
ever, and did not even allude to that number of 
the " Follet" which had served as an excuse for 
Mr. de Lusignan. I loved her very dearly, but 
I keenly felt that we were divided by some- 
thing deeper and further than the miles of land 
which lay between us. The heart of Elizabeth 
was as a locked casket, of which, come what 
would, I should never hold the key. I also had 
other thoughts as I watched the stormy clouds 
drifting across the grey sky. James had not 
written to me for weeks, though I had twice 
written to him little notes, which I had thought 
proper to show to Mademoiselle. Was he ill, 
or was he forgetting me? 

I believe I was getting low-spirited, when 
Harry burst into the drawing-room, waving 
triumphantly a stick which his grandfather had 
just given him. He flourished it aloft in such 
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dangerous proximity to a china vase of flowers 
on one of the tables that Mademoiselle uttered 
a cry of alarm, and I rushed to the rescue. 

"Come with me, darling," I cried, taking 
him up in my arms. « I have sometUng so 
pretty, oh ! so pretty, to show you." 

Surprise kept him mute, but when the draw- 
ing-room door closed upon U8, and he saw him- 
self not merely shut out, but taken downstairs, 
he became so unruly that I resorted to stem 
measures, and threatened Master Harry with 
being put in a corner. This brought on a 
violent fit of weeping, which T had to stop by 
the most humiliating and dishonourable conces- 
sions ever made by a Prime Minister to his 
rebellious Commons. 

" Take me up'tairs," imperiously said Harry. 

I complied, but would not yield the drawing- 
roona point on any terms ; my room should do. 
But here we differed again. 

"Not your room — ma's." This injunction I 
thought it best to obey. "Now," said the 
tyrant, climbing up on a high chair, whence his 
little fat legs dangled down, " make a boat." 
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'* I have no paper," I demurred. 

He jumped down with great alacrity, pulled 
open the drawer of a little chiffonnier, and put in 
my hands a torn fragment of Tlie Timea supple- 
ment. 

I could not help starting as I looked at it. 
In a moment my eyes flew to the head of the 
page ; the date was still there — Friday, July 10, 
186 — , and with the date fragments of writing 
where the direction had passed beyond the cover. 
Quite plainly I read the letters ^^ale," and beneath 
them "eau." Could I doubt that this paper 
had been directed to the Rue Royale, Fontaine- 
bleau T Was it not plain as plain could be that 
Elizabeth had taken Mr. de Lusignan's TimeB f 
I felt more frightened than surprised, and my 
first act was to crumple up the paper and thrust 
it into my pocket. Harry raised a cry, and 
began stamping most vehemently. 

"Do not," I said, quickly. "I shall make 
you a green boat, so much prettier ! Come to 
my room for a green boat, Harry," and, pacified 
at once by this seductive promise, Harry forgot 
his precious bit of paper, and followed me. 
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If Elizabeth bad abstracted a thousand-pound 
Bank of England note instead of Mr. de Lusi- 
gnan's TimeSy my hands could not have shaken 
more than they did when I cut out Harry's 
green boat. I had suspected her all along, but 
to have the actual proof of her guilt in my 
pocket, made me feel the most wretched of 
beings. I longed to look at the paper again, 
and try to find out that I had been mistaken ; 
that this supplement did not belongto the missing 
number, after all. But Harry stuck to me as 
closely as a young leech. After the green boat 
he felt an insatiable desire for a green hen, and 
this was foUowed by an imperious injunction 
for chairs and a table. I was in despair, when 
Watkins at length made her appearance, and 
took him away. 

I locked my door as soon as they were gone. 
Alas I there could be no doubt about it ; my 
eyes had not deceived me — ^the date, th© frag- 
ments of writing, were only too convincing. 
This supplement had belonged to my guardian's 
paper, and, for some motive which I could not 
fskthom, Elizabeth had stolen and kept it. I 
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wearied my brain with useless conjectures, then 
locked up the proof of her guilt in the deepest 
recesses of my desk, the key of which never left 
me. 

There is wonderful wisdom in the ojd legend 
of the barber to that Golden King whose ears 
were so unfortunately distinguished. He went 
and whispered his troublesome secret to the 
reeds of the riyer, and left its banks relieved 
and light-hearted. I too required to open my 
heart, and lighten my mind of its burden I I 
neither could nor would do so, but I needed it 
sadly, and often during the rest of that after- 
noon I looked at Mademoiselle, thinking it hard 
that I could not tell all to this good and wise 
woman. She was quick to detect my uneasi- 
ness, and even made a shrewd guess as to its 
motive. 

« Mignonne," she said, laying her hand on my 
arm, and looking wistfully in my face, ^^ there 
is something on your mind." Then, in a half-^ 
jesting tone, she added, ** Had you anything to 
do with the Times ?" 

" 1 1" cried I, starting back from her so that 
she laughed. 
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" My dear, your virtuous horror silences me. 
Of course, you could have nothing to do with 
it — not even the spilling of the contents of an 
inkstand upon it." 

"No, I had nothing to do with it," I said 
gravely — " nothing whatever ;" and feeling 
how dangerous my looks were, I set a guard 
over them. 

The Time8 seemed pregnant with mischief 
and meaning — so far, at least, as we were con- 
cerned. 

An hour later, Mr. de Lusignan came to me 
with two newspapers in his hand. 

"I have got my missing number," he said 
triumphantly, as we met in the court. 

« Got it 1" I exclaimed—" why, who had it t" 

" Oh I I do not mean the number that was 
actually stolen from me," he replied, a little 
shortly— it always vexed him to think of this— 
" but its twin brother, which will do very well 
for filing." 

" And will you not read it ?" I asked. 

He raised his eyebrows, and thrust forth his 
thick nether lip in a way that was habitual to 

n2 
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him when he felt amused at some of his own 
inconsistencies. 

** Well, my dear," he remarked, confidentially, 
*' I do not think I shall. It is dreadful to miss 
one's Timesy but when it is missed, it would be 
dreadful, too, to have to go through it. These 
three hundred and thirteen brothers are delight- 
ful company when one gets hold of them singly, 
but two at a time is a leetle too much for the 
brevity of life as it is now practised by our 
generation. In the Scud^ry or Clarissa Har- 
lowe days that might do, but not now — not 
now." 

" And so you will not read it ?" I retorted, 
feeling, as I daresay I looked, disappointed. 

** No, I really will not. Your question settles 
the matter. I must keep something for my old 
age, Bessie, and to avoid the temptation, I 
shall file it at once." 

He left me, and entering the house, went up- 
stairs. Presently the lattice windows of his 
work-room opened, and my guardian's head 
was thrust out of it, and looked down at me, 
where I was still standing in the court. 
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^' It is filed, Mignonne," he said, in a shrill 
falsetto. Then the window was cloaed, and 
when I went up to the drawing-room, I found 
my guardian reading his other number of the 
TtmeSy with his usual gusto. When Mademoi- 
selle joined us, he told her that he had got the 
missing number, and had filed it without read-« 
ing it. 

" By the way, though, you would have cared 
for it, I daresay," he added, carelessly. " You 
can have it, you know." 

"No, thank you," she answered, smiling. 
" You know I never read half of it." 

If either of these two had known that Eliza- 
beth had taken the Tlmes^ and had suspected, 
as I did, that it had led to her journey, they 
might have cared more for the despised paper. 
My guardian's indifference would surely have 
vanished, and Mademoiselle's civil acquiescence, 
with his evident wish that the filed number 
might not be disturbed, would not have been 
quite so genuine. I confess my equanimity 
was sorely disturbed by the knowledge that a 
clue to the mystery was so nigh me. At first 
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this was only a vagae feeling, on which no 
actual wish followed. Then I thought of the 
room in which Mr. de Lnsignan amused himself 
with his lathe, and where he kept his files of 
papers. Tes, the clue to all knowledge must 
be there. Then swiftly came another conclu- 
sion : if one were only in there, one might find 
it all out. 

But if my guardian had a secret room, like 
Bluebeard, he was wiser than that unlucky 
gentleman ; he trusted the key of it to none, 
but kept it in his pocket. There was no chance 
of getting into that room, and even if there had 

m 

been a chance, ^ you would not do so mean a 
thing," said I to my own thoughts. I have al- 
ready said it, and I must say it again. I was 
very young — ^young in experience as well as in 
years. I was very ready to believe in most 
people, because I had great faith in myself, and 
mj knowledge of Bessie Carr, and that sad 
frailty which she shared with others, and which 
is the source of half our sins, was as yet very 
stinted and imperfect. My falls had been so 
slight and few, that I might be forgiven if I 
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forgot them. They were mere stumbles, that 
could not teach me humility for myself, nor 
indulgence for other wayferers on the path. 
My own security was therefore tinged with as 
much abstract severity as great faith in every- 
one around me allowed. Sin, weakness, mere 
imperfection, were all dreadful heresies, against 
which, like a good, orthodox little soul, I felt a 
sort of devout hatred, very unreasonable indeed, 
but very natural. That I should enter my 
guardian's room, and there steal forbidden 
knowledge, was quite out of the question — at 
least, I thought so. 

I learned my mistake the very next morning. 
Mademoiselle said to me : ^^ I wish you could 
find out Mr. de Lusignan for me, Mignonne. I 
have sent Hermance in every direction for him, 
and she cannot discover him. I want to settle 
some accounts with him at once." 

" He is busy with his lathe," I answered. " I 
saw him going up to his room." 

" Hermance went there, and knocked, but got 
no answer. Besides, the key was not in the 
door." 
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" The key never is in the door, Mademoiselle. 
I feel confident he is there, and shall try at 
once." 

I ran upstairs, and soon reached the door of 
my guardian's attic. The key was not in the 
door, but when I knocked, the door itself 
yielded to my touch, and I stood on the thresh' 
old of the room. It was empty. I saw the 
lathe, and fragments of the juniper-tree from 
which the Souvenirs de Fontainebleau are sup- 
posed to be made ; and I also saw, not merely 
the files of the Times newspaper, but a number 
of that magic paper itself lying, with my guard- 
ian's tools, on a little deal table by me. Wo- 
man-like, I had instincts and rapid intuitions. 
" This is the paper," I thought ; and, without 
taking time to reflect, I took it up. I had just 
read the date, Friday, July 10, 186-, no more, 
when a hand was laid on my shoulder, and my 
guardian's voice said quietly, 

" Do not, Bessie." 

My life, though not an eventful one, has had 
its share of dramatic moments. There have 
been minutes in it pregnant with the bliss or 
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misery of years, when my fate hung on a thread 
as momentous as any the fatal sisters ever spun 
or clipped. But never did I feel then what I 
felt when my guardian's hand was laid on my 
shoulder, and he said these words : " Do not, 
Bessie." 

The paper dropped from my trembling hands, 
my limbs shook under me, my tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth, I was speechless and 
motionless. And yet nothing that I might 
dread was to be read in the calm, sad counte- 
nance that now met my own scared face. No 
irony, no scorn, no mbcking triumph were there. 
Mr. de Lusignan seemed to forget that I was 
doing a mean, shameless thing. I felt even 
then that there lay between us the cold barrier 
of some overpowering thought, and merely 
picking up the paper, he said to me, in the same 
low voice, 

" You may leave me, child — ^that will do." 

I went to the door, then, recollecting my 
errand, said, "Mademoiselle wants you, sir." 

"Does shet — ah I to be sure. Well, tell her 
that I am coming — and, Bessie." 
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'' Yes, sir." 

" You will say nothing else to her, mind yon 
— nothing eher 

I understood him very well; and, glad to 
escape on these terms, I answered eagerly : 

" Very well, sir, I shall say nothing else.** 

" Mind you do not." 

Still, his tone, though emphatic, was neither 
stem nor threatening. He had read in the 
paper in his hand what I could not tell ; but 
something that put me miles away &om his 
displeasure or his wrath. 

I went down, and told Mademoiselle that I had 
found Mr. de Lusignan, and that he was com- 
ing. She silently put on her spectacles, and, 
looking at me, she said, 

** I have read that those unlucky persons who 
went down to the cave of Trophonius in the 
times when that cave existed, had a very odd, 
scared look when they came out of it. Is Mr. 
de Lusignan's room such a place, Mignonne, 
that you look so — so very — what shall I call 

itr 

It was lucky for me that my guardian came 
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in just then. I left him with Mademoiselle, and 
when we drove out together to meet Mr. Her- 
bert at Fort TEmpereur, she either forgot my 
looks, or was too kind to renew her inquiry 
about them. 

The day was grey and sultry. There was no 
sort of effect at Fort TEmpereur, and Mr. Her- 
bert was the first to remark : 

** I fear we cannot do much to-day." 

" Yes," I answered, " I fear so." 

I did not care about drawing. I "was fall of 
my own thoughts and feelings, not to speak of 
the discomfiture I had sustained that morning. 
If all these things had not filled my little brain 
to overflowing, I should probably have noticed 
how silent and abstracted Mr. Herbert was that 
day ; and, if he had not been so himself, he 
would probably have perceived the change in 

me. We neither of us cared for work, and we 
loitered about, and wandered up and down, 
talking absently enough of anything ; whilst 
Mademoiselle watched us with a puzzled and, 
indeed, most dissatisfied air. After a while she 
joined us, and, to my surprise, left us no more. 
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" I am afraid it will tire you to walk so much," 
I said, veiy simply. 

" Thank you, Mignonne," she answered, smil- 
ing, "it does me good, even though I do not 
like it. Do you not draw to-day ?" 

" I cannot. The lights and shadows are all 
altered." 

" Then sit to Mr. Herbert for your portrait." 

Before he could answer, I hastened to reply, 

"Oh I I could not sit still. Indeed I could 
not to-day." 

I looked deprecatingly at Mr. Herbert, but 
there was no need to do so. He glanced at his 
watch, and said, 

"I find I must leave you. Have you any 
commands for London, Miss CarrI" 

" For London t" I cried. " You are going to 
London t" 

"Yes, I leave to-morrow. I did not know 
it when I saw you before yesterday, but I got 
news this morning which will make me go. 
What can I do for you ?" 

" Nothing, thank you," I said, a little coldly. 
I was not mistrustful, but I could not help 
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thinking that he had heard from Elizabeth, and 
that this sudden journey of his was connected 
with her. 

" Nothing f he repeated, with a smile. 

" No ; Mrs. Dawson is gone, and there is not a 
soul in London who cares for me." 

" But there may be a soul in Yorkshire," he 
insisted ; " and I can go down to Yorkshire." 

I shook my head, and said, drily, 

" Thank you very much. I heard from York- 
shire this morning," 

He did not insist, but turned towards Made- 
moiselle. 

" Surely I can do something for you!" he said, 
gently. 

" Oh I dear, yes. Do bring me some darning- 
needles, please. Those I get here are no 
good." 

^' I shall not forget," he said, in his pleasant 
way; and giving me a doubtful, reproachful look, 
he parted from us. 

"Mignonne, what made you so cross with Mr. 
Herbert!" asked Mademoiselle, point-blank, as 
we drove home. 
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" Surely, Mademoiselle, I was not cross." 

" Yes, my dear, very cross. Don't you like 
him r 

'* Indeed, Mademoiselle, I do. I like him very 
much." 

Did I say this with much ardour, or had what 
followed long been brooding in her mind, that 
Mademoiselle, laying her hand on my arm, 
looked earnestly in my face, and said, in a low 
voice, 

" Take care, Mignonne, that you do not like 
him too much I 

I looked at her in more amazement than in- 
dignation. Like him, the lover of Elizabeth ? 
But then she did not know that. Like him, the 
friend of James Carr, too much t" 

" Yes, I mean it," she resumed, composedly. 
" I know he admires Mrs. Henry, but he is very 
kind to you, and very good and handsome; and, 
I say it again, take care that you do not like 
him too much I" 

She startled me. I questioned my own heart 
in sudden terror ; but, with a sigh of relief, I 
heard it answer as plain a *' No " as heart thus 
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questioned ever gave back. I looked her in the 
face, and smiled. 

" I am not afraid," I said. " I am quite safe." 

"Well, I do believe you are," she answered, 
frankly, and evidently relieved of her fears. 

And now I saw why her manner had altered 
so much — why Mr. Herbert and I had been ac- 
companied that day ; and, though this watchful- 
ness of Mademoiselle was very kind, I felt 
rather affronted, and was both sulky and silent, 
I fear, all the way home. Hermance met us at 
the gate, with news in her face. 

'* Did these ladies meet Monsieur ?" she asked. 

" No. Did he go to meet us ?" 

This Hermance could not tell. She knew 
that Monsieur had driven off to the railway, and 
if these ladies had been near it, why, they might 
have met Monsieur. 

" Ah I 9a, is everyone going away ?" exclaimed 
Mademoiselle, fairly surprised. 

I was not very much astonished. Of course 
it was something in the Times that had sent 
away my guardian, as it had sent away Eliza- 
beth before him, and of course that was why he 
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had enjoined silence npon me. Lnckily it never 
occnrred to Mademoiselle that I had any dne 
to this mystery. She would not have qnes- 
tioned me, certainly not, but I shonid not have 
liked to feel the calm look of her shrewd eyes 
upon me. Indeed such was my apprehension of 
her penetration that, after dinner, I went up to 
my room, and sat there alone for an hour. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TT was not merely to shun Mademoiselle's blue 

-■■ eyes that I went up to my room. I had 
received a letter from James Carr that morning, 
and though I had read it twice already, I could 
not help wanting to read it a third time. 

It was a strange letter, unlike any other letter 
I had got from him, and it perplexed me more 
than I can tell. That letter I have not got now. 
It has perished in the great wreck of my life, 
with many another token of these days, but 
though I may have forgotten the exact words 
which James used, I remember their meaning 
well. 

" My dearest Bessie," he began, " I have been 
very busy all this time. The garden wall gave 
way, and Jenkins sent me in a heavy bilL But 
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that wonld be little or nothing, if the drought 
had not been so great. Crops mined, or next 
thing to it, and Kate has had the small-pox. 
She is scarcely diBfigored, bat was in great 
danger. It was an anxions time. I would not 
write to yon till it was over, and Susan and 
Polly safe.** 

Thus £Bur there was nothing in this letter very 
different firom the letters James usually wrote. 
The news might vary, the style was always the 
same ; but what struck me as singular was that, 
instead of stopping there, James went on with 
a most difiuse and rambling account of local 
news, in which 1 could take no sort of interest. 
He seemed to me like a speaker who talks a 
good deal, because there is something in his 
mind which he does not wish to say ; and yet I 
fancied that I found that something in his post- 
script. 

" Why did you not tell me that Eugene Her- 
bert was giving you drawing-lessons ?" 

The question thus put reminded me rather 
too unpleasantly of the last evening which 
James and I had spent together. I was con- 
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scious of no harm, and felt offended ; and the 
more I thought over it, the more displeased I 
grew at a question thus worded. 

My displeasure was the only " distraction," 
to use a French phrase, which I had about this 
time. We now led a very dull sort of exist- 
ence-r-at least, it seemed dull to me, for I fancy 
that, in her heart, Mademoiselle liked it. There 
is a time of life when repose is very sweet — a 
time when, like the lotus-eaters, we all want to 
sit down and dream, and look at the past 
through the thin veil of memory, nor trouble 
our wearied brains with the few doubtful days 
yet to come. The future, which appears to 
youth with her hands fall of golden promises, 
is more niggardly to age, and either deals in 
stem truths, or in silence as significant. So 
Mademoiselle took her ease, and walked a little, 
and sat a good deal, and read her book, and 
talked to me in her shrewd, wise way ; but for 
all that I was dull. 

I missed Elizabeth, who neither wrote nor 
came back. I missed Mr. Herbert, and those 
pleasant hours which we spent together in the 

o2 
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forest. I missed even my guardian, who, if he 
was provoking and wayward, yet filled a house 
with noise and talk. This abode of the fair 
Gabrielle had turned into a very quiet place. 
Now and then I could hear the clear laugh of 
Hermance far away, or the opening and the 
shutting of a door ; but if it had not been for 
the prattle of little Harry, I do believe that, of 
all silent houses, this would have been the most 
silent. Tet we did not see much of the child. 
I could not have him, unless when I insisted 
upon it. Mademoiselle, who had tried to keep 
him under her care from the time that his mo- 
ther left us, had been defeated by Watkins in 
her object. At first I thought the girl was 
jealous, but closer observation convinced me 
that she was only obeying some secret injunc- 
tion of her mistress's ; and asking myself why 
Elizabeth should have given such orders, I 
began to fear that it could only be with some 
ultimate view to escape. I fancy some such 
thought lurked in the mind of Mademoiselle, 
but she was far too prudent to express it, even 
to me. 
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We had been thus alone five days, no more, 
when Mademoiselle, feeling rather languid and 
unwell, allowed me to walk alone in the little 
grove at the end of our garden. This child of 
the forest was neither extensive nor beautiful, 
but it had shade and freshness, and birds built 
their nests in its trees, and sang their love- 
songs very sweetly on many a bough. I ^at 
down, not on a bench, but on the grassy earth, 
and, listening to these gay little warblers, I 
envied their lot. Birds are generally much 
envied, perhaps because they do not tell us 
their troubles ; they only sing sweet lyrics, 
odes, and peeans, never elegies. Who says 
that the song of the nightingale is sad ? To 
me it is tender and triumphant, but not sor- 
rowful. And as to the dying swan, who ever 
heard it out of poetry ? Birds hide to die, and 
they die in silence, fulfilling that pitiless law in 
€my dark hole or corner which nature will yield. 
All we know of them is their freedom and their 
joy ; they sing, they love, and they have got 
wings. Surely there never was such an epi- 
tome of all the delights which life can yield I 
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Mueio is sweet, love is sweeter, and liberty is 
sweeter than all. What must it be, then, to 
have the three gifts combined T 

I do not know what put these thoughts into 
my head as I sat listening to a blackbird. I 
liked painting better than music, with love I 
had little to do, and liberty was not, and would 
never be, mine. Was I not to marry James 
Carr on my twenty-first birthday? — I speak 
figuratively, of course, as to the exact day — 
and could I be so blind as not to know that my 
guardian's yoke was light as a feather, when 
compared with that which dear James would lay 
upon me 1 

I believe it was the first time that these 
thoughts came frankly and openly to me, with- 
out even an attempt at disguise. For the first 
time I confessed to myself that I had been too 
hasty in pledging my freedom away, and that, 
though my guardian's foresight came too late 
in the day, it was not ill-judged. There also 
came, it is true, a lurking wish that he had 
spoken and interfered earlier; but I checked 
this as treason to poor James, who could not 
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defend and plead his own cause. And yet I 
did not check another thought, more dangerous 
by far than this one — namely, that if it had 
been my lot, it would have been very pleasant 
to have met such a lover as was Eugene Her- 
bert. He was handsome, he was good-humour- 
ed, and I felt sure that he would yet be such a 
man as no woman need be ashamed of. And 
yet not for these things did I think of him then 
in that light. I was quite satisfied with James's 
good looks, I could bear his infirmities of tem- 
per, and I could be proud of his truth and 
manliness, and not require from him gifts which 
Nature had thought fit to deny him. But it 
was not so easy to bear with his mistrust ; and 
the postscript of his letter could not get out of 
my head. Now, whether through pride, and 
because he could not defy a woman to be untrue 
to him, whether through chivalrous confidence 
in the honour of the heart he had chosen, 
Eugene Herbert seemed to me incapable of the 
sort of jealousy which James had betrayed. 
He could feel, with a man's passion, that the 
dead husband of Elizabeth had been more to 
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her than he, the living lover, conld ever hope to 
be; but having once placed his faith in her 
hand, he could no more take it back than a 
generous heart can pluck away the precious 
jewel it has given too hastily perhaps, or too 
unwisely, but quite freely. 

As this comparison occurred to me, I started 
to my feet with grief and Bhame, to see on what 
road my thoughts had been travelling. I repeat 
it, I was not afraid of being faithless, and I had 
no cause for the fear — my affection for Elizabeth 
would alone have been a bulwark against such 
treason ; but thus clearly and frankly to con- 
fess to myself, as a matter of business, that I 
could put another man above the man I was to 
marry, showed me so plainly what Were my 
feelings towards my future husband that I was 
terrified. "Ah I surely that cannot be right," 
I thought ; and tears rushed to my eyes as 1 
remembered poor James and his faithful love 

the love of years, the love of a lifetime. 

"Besides, since I am pledged to him, and 
have no wish to break my promise," I argued, 
"why compare him with another man who 
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is actually the lover of another woman ? " 
And this was not all. I felt innocent ; but if 
these thoughts of mine could have been read, as 
in a book, by some one standing behind my 
shoulder, what could that reader have thought ? 
My cheek burned at this suggestion of con- 
science. " And yet," I answered, with trium- 
phant integrity, " I do not care for Mr. Herbert 
— no, I do not. If death were at hand, I could 
say it as I say it now — I like him dearly, but I 
do not love him." 

In the great wreck which followed, I always 
looked back to that open confession, known to 
Heaven and my own heart alone, as the poor 
mariner may look to the floating spar that will 
give him life and safety. Much was lost, and 
lost beyond recall, but not honour ; and, like 
Francis the First, after the battle of Pavia, I 
could indulge in that boast. I had been foolish, 
imprudent, and, in some things, imprudent to 
folly ; but, than1( Heaven, I had not been dis- 
honourable! Self-communion is not always 
pleasant — I had now had enough of it, I sup- 
pose, for no longer caring to question my own 
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thoughts, I went back to the house, and to 
Mademoiselle. I did not mean to open my 
whole heart to her — I could do that to none — 
but her firm, bright nature had something so 
cheering in it to me that, if she had only spoken 
of the weather, I should have felt the better for 
it. But when I entered the drawing-room, and 
'cried out : 

** Mademoiselle, what do you think f I have 
been wishing I were a bird I" 

I was rather confused, this frank confession 
being uttered, to perceive that Mademoiselle 
was not alone. She was talking to a lady in a 
blue bonnet, who smiled pleasantly at me from 
the window, where she sat in an arm-chair, with 
a cloud of light garments around her. I looked 
at her in doubt and surprise — no one ever came 
near us — and yet, even as I looked, I felt that 
this stranger was one of the pleasantest-looking 
women I had ever seen. She was about twenty- 
eight, but such a fair, slight, delicate, refined- 
looking creature, with light hair and light eyes, 
that at first sight she seemed much younger. 

"Mignonne," said Mademoiselle, turning to 
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me as I stood shy and irresolute near the door, 
** let me introduce you to Miss Dunn." 

She was going to add more, but I started as 
I heard the name, and exclaimed, with that de- 
plorable want of self-control which is one of the 
attributes of young people reared far away from 
the world, 

" Miss Dunn — Mr. Herbert's friend 1" 

The stranger laughed a low, sweet laugh, 
and her pale lips, as they parted, displayed teeth 
of pearl. 

" Yes," she answered, ** I am that Miss Dunn 
— the friend of Mr. Herbert, as you say." 

Mademoiselle looked at us both in some sur- 
prise, whilst I stood enchlinted. Never had I 
heard a voice like this, so clear that its tones 
seemed to linger on the ear like the echo of a 
silver bell. 

** Have you seen Mr. Herbert t" I asked eager- 
ly— "is he well?" 

But Miss Dunn shook her head in gentle de- 
nial. She had not seen Mr. Herbert for a long 
time, it appeared. She hoped he was well, but 
knew nothing about it. Mademoiselle, looking 
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at me rather gravely, here remarked: "Miss 
Dunn brought me a letter from Miss Russell, 
with whom she is staying, Mignonne/' 

I sat down and said nothing, feeling rebuked. . 
I knew that Mr. Herbert had been disinherited 
for a Miss Russell's sake. Miss Duijn, then, came 
from the enemy's camp. Her health, which was 
delicate, had brought her to Fontaiuebleau. 
She said she had been advised by her doctor to 
try forest air for a time, and she was staying in 
a boarding-house in our street for that purpose. 
She did not think, however, that she would re- 
main long in Fontaiuebleau — she feared not, 
still she liked the look of the place so much. 

" Mr. Herbert will not be long awayl" I re- 
marked. " I daresay he will come back before 
you go." 

" I hope so," she replied, gently. " I daresay 
we shall meet — that is to say," she added, cor- 
recting herself, " if he does not stay too long 
away." 

" But he will be so disappointed not to see 
you," I urged. 

She smiled kindly at my eager tone, but said 
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nothing. I felt abashed. I also began to fear 
that MisB Dunn and Mr. Herbert were not such 
good fnends as I had imagined. Tet what 
could make two such delightful persons differ ? 
Prompt as thought came the answer — Love; for 
if love is the great blessing of this earth, it is 
also its apple of discord. At once I built up a 
little romance. I could not imagine that any 
woman would reject Mr. Herbert, so he must 
have been the hard-hearted one, and Miss Dunn 
his helpless victim. Was this what made her 
so languid and so pale, and was this what 
brought her to Fontainebleau ? Yet she did 
not seem at all anxious to see him. Could it 
be anything else ? But this being a flash of 
light and of common^sense, was soon dismissed, 
and I returned to my original impression. 
There was nothing stiff or formal about Miss 
Dunn ; on being asked by Mademoiselle to stay 
to dinner with us, she accepted quite frankly, 
and at once came up to my room to take off her 
things. She removed her bonnet — ^a light blue 
crape butterfly thing, with forget-me-nots, and 
tossed it on my bed in a careless, girlish way 
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that took ten years from her. She smoothed 
her fair hair, which she wore tied up behind, and 
falling back in curls on her white neck, and no 
nymph ever had so light and graceful a mien. 
And when taking off her black silk cloak, she 
stood before me a little frail slender thing, near 
whom I looked stately. I began to think that 
I was the elder of the two. 

Her talk, too, became quite girlish. *^ Oh I 
what a darling room you have," she said, ^^ and 
these dear birds I they actually sing under your 
very window. How sweet 1 And that sweet old 
gate — did you actually paint that, Miss Carr? 
Why, how very, very clever you are 1 Mr. Her- 
bert must dote on you, he used to rave so about 
painting." 

" Mr. Herbert is a painter," I replied. 

'' Oh I he is a painter now, is he ?" she said 
pensively ; " he was a wood-carver when I saw 
him last. And he carved so beautifully I Do 
make him carve a workbox for you, Miss Carr, I 
am sure you can make him do what you like." 

'^ Perhaps you can, Miss Dunn," I said, a little 
tartly. 
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" Not more than any one else," she answered, 
80 gently that I was disarmed. "But surely you 
have found out that Mr. Herbert is perfectly 
amiable ?" 

" He has been very kind to me, and taken 
much pains to improve me in my drawing," I 
replied. 

** He always had a taste for drawing," she re- 
sumed ; " used to draw such sweet screens and 
fans. Does he do so still t" 

" Not that I know of." 

" Well, he likes a change, the dear good 
fellow 1 But his fans were so pretty ! I am 
sorry he has given them up." 

If Miss Dunn had been that imaginary reader 
of my heart whom I had been thinking of so 
short a time ago, and had wished to lower my 
young hero in my imagination, she could not 
have done so more eflfectually than by such 
language. Gentle though he was, Eugene 
Herbert was essentially manly. He would step 
out of his path not to crush an insect ; but it W£U9 
impossible to look in his face and not read there 
that God had made him fearless. I could bear 
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to think of his ignorance ; for a savage, though 
ignorant, is still a man, but Eugene Herbert 
painting fans and carving workboxes, and ignor- 
ant of grammar, became painfully small in mj 
eyes. It was as if I had suddenly put on a pair 
of concave spectacles, through which I saw his 
figure shrunken and diminished like that of a 
pigDiy. The most provoking part of all this was 
that Miss Dunn would go on praismg him in 
that style. Eugene could not merely paint fans, 
it seemed, he could also cut out paper charmingly, 
and was quite a useful sort of young man about 
the house. 

*'Does he not shoot toot" I asked, rather 
vexed at all this. 

Miss Dunn seemed to muse. Yes, she thought 
he did. 

*' And ride," I suggested. 

** Oh 1 yes, Eugene could ride." 

^* And has he not led an Arab sort of lifet" I 
persisted. 

" He has been to Alexandria, I know," answer- 
ed Miss Dunn, composedly. 

I was quite bewildered. 
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'^ I am sure he told me that he visited both 
Egypt and Syria/' I declared rather emphati* 
cally. 

** Perhaps Mr. Herbert was more confidential 
with you than he has been with me," said Miss 
Dunn, in her sweetest voice and with her plea- 
santest smile. 

This was spoken so lightly, so much in the 
tone of a girlish jest, that, though I looked fool- 
ish, I could not take it in good earnest, nor yet 
feel affironted. I only felt that we had had 
enough of Mr. Herbert as a subject of conver- 
sation. 

His name was not mentioned at dinner ; but 
though I could scarcely have said why or how 
it was, I found that during the meal we were 
continually talking of Mrs. Henry de Lusignan. 
Miss Dunn seemed to take the deepest interest 
in the beautiful young widow and in her child — 
such a position, so interesting, quite a romance 
of real life, you know ; and when Mademoiselle 
quietly put the subject by, she returned to it 
again, unaffectedly, it is true, but still as if it en- 
grossed her. 

VOL. n. p 
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True to my theory of a lovenatory, I concliid- 
ed that Miss Dunn was jealous, and though I 
pitied her I began to look upon her with less 
favour. Indeed, when I showed her over the 
little territory that encircled our home in the 
course of the evening, Mademoiselle staying 
within, I thought it only kind and humane to 
say all I could to deprive Miss Dunn at once of 
anything like hope. 

^^ Mrs. Henry de Lusignan and I often come 
and sit here/' I suggested, as we passed by a 
wooden bench shaded by a laburnum. " You 
cannot imagine how lovely she looks with that 
green around her." 

But Miss Dunn's interest in Mrs. Henry de 
Lusignan seemed to have vanished, for she only 
sighed and said : 

** I never see a laburnum without remember- 
ing the past — so sweet, you know." 

This remark, which left me in doubt as to 
which of the two was sweet, the past or a la- 
burnum, I treasured, but also ignored ; for I per- 
sisted : 

" I wish I could show you a portrait of Elizar 
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beth — I always call her so — she is so grand, and 
yet so lovely 1" 

Miss Dunn looked dreamily before her, and 
said " Ah 1" but went back to her laburnum. 

" I think it was under a laburnum he made 
me sit when he sketched me — I mean Mr. Ber- 
bert. Did he sketch you under a laburnum, 
too?" she added, suddenly turning upon me, 
with inquiry in her blue eyes. 

I was so disconcerted at this unexpected 
attack that I could only stammer : 

" No, it was amongst the rocks." 

*^ Ah I amongst the rocks," said Miss Dunn, 
with a significant smile. "Poor dear fellow! 
he will always be at it ; and his sketches are 
like, though so horrid. He made me a perfect 
fright, with that yellow laburnum-tree as a 
background 1" 

And she laughed so girlishly and merrily at 
the remembrance that I laughed too, though 
not very cordially. 
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CHAPTER XL 

'^"' morning* I foimd him in the dnung-foom 
when I went down^ and started back aa our 
looki met* Hia &ce waa haggard and worn, 
and there waa written deep npon it a settled 
gloom^ a meaning of bitter and anxions thongfat, 
which showed that neither the pnrpose nor the 
result of his jonmej had been of a pleasant 
nature. I stood in some donbt before him, 
stammering a welcome which he did not heed. 

** Any news, Bessie V* he asked. 

^ Mrs. Ilonry is not yet come back,'' I an- 
swi^rod. 

By the way in which he heard me, it was 
plain my guardian was aware of the fact, bnt it 
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was plain too he attached no importance to it. 
The journey of Elizabeth bore no other meaning 
for him than the light and frivolous motive she 
had chosen to give it, 

" Harry is very well," I pursued. 

His face brightened. 

** Yes, he is — I have seen the little fellow ; he 
looks wonderfully well. By the way, what lady 
is that he talks about ?" 

I should have preferred not speaking of Miss 
Dunn, but, since that could not be, I thought it 
best to be cool and careless. 

" Oh, that is Miss Dunn," I said quietly. 

'* And who is Miss Dunn ?" he asked, impa- 
tiently. 

I have never been able to avoid being pushed 
in a comer, and of course, once I am there, I must 
needs surrender at discretion. I therefore gave 
my guardian an account of Miss Dunn, in which, 
thanks to a few pertinent questions, nothing 
was omitted. Mr. de Lusignan heard me with 
marked attention, but when I had no more to 
tell, turned from me with a careless ^' Oh I that 
is Miss Dunn, is it I" which was wholly at vari- 
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ance with the meaning of his face. I looked at 
him, and was bnt half deceived. 

^'And what does Mr. Herbert say to Miss 
Dunn!" he asked, turning his back to me, and 
looking out of the window into the court as he 
put the question. 

*' He has not seen her yet," I replied ; and I 
did not tell him that Mr. Herbert was gone. 
Perhaps he would have thought nothing of that 
journey, but then I did. 

Mr. de Lusignan had an opportunity of com- 
ing to conclusions of his own with regard to 
Miss Dunn that same afternoon. She called 
upon us in a pleasant, friendly way, and was 
deKghtfully girlish and naive. Mr. de Lusignan 
was present. He did not say much, but leaned 
back in his chair with a curious smile flitting on 
his dark face. I have quite forgotten Miss 
Dunn's little speeches this day, but not the im* 
pression they produced upon me. Her few 
allusions to Eugene Herbert were in keeping 
with all she had said to me. She spoke of him 
most kindly, but somehow or other it was im- 
possible tp think very well of him after hearing 
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her. Mr. de Lusignan summed up Miss Dunn's 
comments by saying, in the cool, contemptuous 
tone of a man of the world : 

" Yes, he is very handsome, and there is no 
sort of harm in him." 

- Oh, not a bit," she said, eagerly, as if she 
were anxious to convince herself^ and Mr. de 
Lusignan too, of a doubtful fact. 

Mademoiselle, who had been very silent — I 
remembei^d later how silent she was about this 
time — now spoke : 

"Mr. Herbert is not harmless," she said, 
quietly ; " but the dangerous element in him is 
kept down by a rare vu^ue— magnanimity." 

"Dangerous, and yet magnanimous," said 
Mr. de Lusignan, thrusting forth his nether lip — 
" a rare combination, as you say. I hope you 
will stay to dinner with us. Miss Dunn I" 

This invitation came like cold water on 
Mademoiselle's protest. What availed it that 
she called Eugene Herbert dangerous and 
magnanimous, when Mr. de Lusignan pooh- 
poohed him by asking Miss Dunn to sit at our 
dinner-table? But it appeared that she could 
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not do 80 ; she had an engagement, and left us 
to keep it. 

"Pleasant, but rather grey," said my guar- 
dian, as the door closed upon her. "How do 
you like her, Mignonne t" 

" I think that she has a delicious voice, sir," I 
answered, guardedly. [I did not like Miss Dunn 
at all, but would not say so.] 

" Ye-es, but rather in the harmonica style — 
* a clear and cool voice.' " Then he added, 
suddenly, "Mrs. Henry de Lusignan is not 
writing ; I daresay she will come back shortly. 
I wonder if we shall see her to-day t — do you 
know, I rather expect her." 

He rose and walked about the drawing-room, 
whistling softly. It seemed to me as if he 
wanted to shun everything like a conversation, 
by thus changing from one theme to another. 

" Mignonne, you have not been out to-day," 
said Mademoiselle, looking at me kindly ; " why 
not go to the Jardin Anglais with Harry I" 

" Watkins has a headache," I answered. 

"What about itt" sharply said Mr. de Lusig- 
nan, between whom and Watkins there was an 
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old feud, and who never let an opportunity escape 
of damaging the authority of that potentate. 
" Let Hermance go with Bessie." 

The word " let " was uttered in the tone of 
a command, yet I ventured on a remonstrance, 
which only made matters worse. I stammered 
something about Watkins not liking to trust 
Harry with Hermance. My guardian turned 
upon me sharply, and said, very sourly — 

" The liking of Watkins in that matter is of 
very little consequence, Bessie." 

I did not care for the walk which Made- 
moiselle had proposed in her kindness, but I 
Bubmitted to the course laid down for me by 
going out at once. Moral courage in small 
things has never been my attribute. I find 
cowardice both comfortable and easy ; I never 
cut nor untie the Gordian noose of small diffi- 
culties, but slip through it as well as I can. I 
now managed to leave the house so quietly — by 
sending out Hermance first — that poor Watkins 
never suspected my intention, and stayed up in 
her room bathing her hot forehead with vine- 
gar and water, fondly thinking that Harry and 
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I were playing in the gravelled court all the 
time. My heart beat till I got out into the street 
with the child ; but once I was there, I felt safe, 
and got brave — not to say reckless. 

The Jardin Anglais was very cool and green 
at this hour. I still seem to see the clear blue 
of that Summer sky which I saw then ; the 
golden glow of that Summer sun which shone 
over all with the mellow light of afternoon. 
There is, facing the old Palace, an open space 
through which the eye gets a wide glimpse of 
the forest ; it is called the Perspective. There 
are wilder and more beautiful spots than this, 
but few that ever charmed me so much. A 
sudden longing for the wildness and freedom of 
the rocky waste before me woke in my heart 
as I looked at it. 

" Hermance, we are going there," I said ; and 
Hermance, nothing loth, followed me. 

We left the precincts of the garden, and soon 
reached that little desert ; and as we stood 
amongst its rocks, and within the long shadows 
of its oaks and pines, the spot we had left be- 
hind us looked like a picture in a fairy-tale, for 
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there stood the fair old palace in the setting 
sun, and the waters of the little lake in front 
shone like silver and gold, and the pavilion 
which rises in the centre was fit for an enchant- 
ed Princess to sleep in, and the tall trees that 
framed the picture on either side seemed as if 
they would nod over her slumbers, whilst the 
gree\i sward in front was the very thing for 
such dainty feet as enchanted Princesses have, 
or should have. 

"Mademoiselle, there are vipers in these 
rocks," prudently said Hermance. 

" Stay there with Harry by the road," I re- 
plied. " I must walk a little here." 

I did not believe in vipers then, which was a 
mistake of mine, for I have found them to be 
both real and figurative since those days. So, 
reckless of the protests of Hermance, I followed 
a thread-like path that wound through the 
broom and heather, and felt a delightful sense 
of solitude creeping over me. A road, and 
several paths, cross the Perspective. As I 
reached one of these a man suddenly emerged 
from the shadow of the trees. I could scarcely 
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believe my eyes — it was Mr. Herbert who stood 
before me. But after all it was not so surprising 
that he should have returned ; and, on surprise, 
joy quickly followed.. In the eagerness of my 
feelings, I hurried up to him* 

" Oh I what a shame 1 I am so glad 1 How 
long have you been back f " I cried in a breath. 

He smiled in my face, and looked well pleafsed. 

*'I came back an hour ago," he answered; 
"and if you are glad, so am I. But, pray, 
what is a shame !" 

" Oh I nothing, since you only came back an 
hour ago. How lucky to meet so !" 

" I am not sure it was chance brought me 
here," he answered, frankly. " I had a hope — 
not a false one, you see — that I might catch a 
glimpse of you in the Jardin Anglais." 

I know I ought not to have stayed talking 
there with Mr. Herbert, but the temptation 
proved too strong for my fortitude. Almost 
involuntarily I turned my back to the road, and 
walked through the broom and heather, above 
which a rock lifted its grey head here and 
there. The sun was setting behind us. The 
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palace, the large pond, the green garden, were 
already sleeping in cool shadow ; but the forest 
on either hand, and the long stretch of land 
before us, were all burning in the red sunset 
glow. The scene was both calm and splendid ; 
and, save for Eugi^ne and me, very lonely. It 
did not strike me then, though I remembered it 
lateV, that my companion was rather silent, and 
asked me for no news. I was fall of the infor- 
mation I had to give, and the questions I wished 
to put, and I burst into my subject at once. 

** Who do you think is here !" I said, triumph- 
antly. " Ah 1 you would never guess, so I may 
as well tell you — Miss Dunn is in Fontaine- 
bleau.'' 

He stood still and looked at me. 

*' Jessie 1" he said—" Jessie Dunn is here V 

"Yes," I answered. "Is her name Jessie, 
then T It is a pretty name ; and she is a very 
charming person, Mr. Herbert." 

" You noticed her voice T" he replied. ** Is it 
not sweet!" 

•' More than sweet— it is delicious." 

He smiled ; but added not another word. I 
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was too open and too impetuous in those days 
to resist the impulse which made me say, '^ Mr. 
Herbert, are not you and Miss Dunn friends f " 

"Very good friends," he answered, com- 
posedly. " We never exchanged one unpleasant 
word ; and we were a good deal together at one 
time.'' 

This did not seem a very satis&ctory defini- 
tion of friendship. I persisted, and said again, 

" Well, but are you not friends T" 

He answered my question with another. 

"Do you think as well of me as you did 
before Miss Dunn came?'' 

" Of course I do." I tried to speak stoutly, 
but did not. 

"No, Bessie, you do not. In some way or 
other, no matter which, I have been lowered 
in your opinion." 

I could not deny it. The fans, the carving, 
and the rest, all came back to me with irresist- 
ible force. 

" Then you are enemies T" I said. 

" Did I not tell you that we were friends, very 
good friends ; only, you see, Miss Dunn is the 
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cool shadow that is always coming in between 
me and the sun of my other friends' liking." 

"And what do you do!" I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. " Do you let that shadow come so as 
it pleases? — and do you do nothing!" 

" Nothing, as you say." 

" And when Elizabeth comes back, will you 
let Miss Dunn have her way still t" 

I thought to touch him to the quick, but I 
did not. 

" She is a woman," he replied. 

"What about it!" 

He had plucked a blue-bell, and lightly hit- 
ting my bare hand with it, he said, as I ghrank 
from the touch, though slight, 

" Do you now feel the truth of the Eastern 
proverb—' Strike not a woman, not even with 
a flower f" 

I stood rebuked before him, with tears in my 
eyes at his tender and chivalrous generosity. 

" I hate Miss Dunn I" I exclaimed. 

"Do you, Miss Carr? — well, I do not love 
her, you may be sure. I have reason to think 
that she urged my mother, over whom she had 
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some influence, to a coarse which cost me Han- 
vil ; or, to speak more intelligibly, which in- 
duced my cousin, Mr. Hanvil, to bestow his in- 
heritance on a distant relation of his wife's, in 
preference to me. That was ten years ago. 1 
was but a boy, but I had displeased her uncon- 
sciously, and Miss Dunn is not the woman to 
\ forgive a wrong. From that day to this she 
has tried to injure me with my mother — ^with 
every friend I had. If she left Miss Russell my 
successful rival in the Hanvil inheritance, and 
came here, it must be to do me some injury. 
She began with you, and lowered me in your 
opinion, and yet I wonder how. What did she 
say of me T No harm, I know — only how did 
she do it r 

*^She said you painted fans and carved 
boxes," I stammered, in tears ; ^^ and — and I 
am sure now it is not true." 

He looked at me in the greatest amazement. 

*' But it is true," he said. " I painted a fan 
for my mother once, and I also carved her a 
workbox. Sm-ely you did not think less of me 
for that!" 
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I wonder if, amongst the gifts which fairies 
used to grant, that of recalling foolish words 
was ever numbered? His surprise was so 
genuine that I stood before him burning with 
shame and mortification. For how could I tell 
him why it was that these things had so vexed 
me ? How could I say, " You are my young 
hero, my Apollo, my Hypolitus, my embodi- 
ment of all manliness, and I cannot endure that 
you should stoop to anything weak and wo- 
manish !" The worst, too, was that, when he 
said so frankly that he had painted a fan for 
his mother, and carved her a workbox, I could 
no longer look on these things as I had looked 
on them when mentioned by Miss Dunn. 

"How stupid you must think me!" I cried, 
stamping my foot with vexation — " how dread- 
fully stupid I" 

" Oh, no I" he answered, smiling — " I only 
think Miss Dunn very clever. And now," he 
added kindly, "let us talk of something 
else." 

" Elizabeth is not come back yet," I said, a 
little hesitatingly. He did not answer. "I 
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suppose you have heard from her f " I could not 
help remarking. 

" Oh I no, she never writes to me." 

There was a pause. He resumed : 

*' I saw her in London, but she did not see 
me." 

" In London 1" 

^'Tes; I had business there, and the same 
business took her, I suppose, for we met in the 
same place, and, I have every reason to believe, 
on the same errand." 

It was impossible to mistake his tone and 
manner. He spoke of Elizabeth as he might 
speak of anyone else, as calmly, as dispassion- 
ately. 

" Am I to mention to her that you saw her f " 
I asked. 

" No, it would vex her." 

" Perhaps she will tell you herself." 

"Oh I no, she will not." 

I was utterly puzzled. I longed to question 
further, and I dared not. Still I ventured to 
say : " Is there anything amiss between you f " 

" Do not ask," he said, in a low tone, and 
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with downcast eyes. "I cannot tell you all, 
and I like you far too well to tell you half. 
But in one sense there is nothing amiss between 
us. Oh, nothing. Only there always flowed a 
little stream between her and me — a mere sil- 
ver thread of water, which it seemed such 
child's-play to step over, that it was never 
worth while to try. Strange error! — that 
stream became a river, and is now a broad, 
deep sea, with heavy waves rolling over trea- 
cherous breakers ; and who shall dare to cross 
it — ^who shall dare ?" 

" You will I" I cried, with sudden ardour — 
" you will, for you are brave, Mr. Herbert." 

But his sady grave face did not brighten as 
he heard me. 

•'* It is not daring — ^it is not courage that will 
help a man to cross that sea," he answered — 
" it is something which I gave once, but now 
can give no more." 

My heart fell to hear him. 

" And now let us talk of other things," he re- 
sumed, with a total change of manner. " Tell 
me about your drawing." 

q2 
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But speech, free, happy speech, does not come 
thus at our bidding. I felt sad and ill at ease. 
I found nothing to say, and when the palace 
clock struck the hour, I was glad of the release, 
and for once glad to leave him, and join Her- 
mance, who stood waiting for me, looking most 
demure. 

This was to be a day of surprises. When we 
reached home, and I ran up to my room, I 
started back to see Elizabeth sitting in my chair 
by the window. She was leaning back, with 
her two arms thrown over her head, in an atti- 
tude of strange weariness and languor. A book 
— my sketch-book — lay open on her lap, but her 
face^was partly turned to the light, and her 
eyes — ^how dark and sunken they looked I — were 
fastened on the pale evening sky with the sad- 
dest gaze. She was so worn, so altered, that I 
ran up to her, and taking her in my arms, ex- 
claimed eagerly, 

" Elizabeth, have you been ill ?" 

" Very ill,'* she answered, in a low tone — "very 
ill, Bessie." 

" What was it, darling T — fever f " 
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*' Yes, the fever of hope, ending in despair, 
Bessie." And laying her hand on my shoulder, 
she sobbed pitifully. What consolation is there 
for the sorrow we cannot understand? 

" Oh 1 Elizabeth, Elizabeth," I could not help 
saying, " what is all this ?" 

" Misery I misery 1" she replied, drawing back 
from me, and speaking most drearily. " I have 
had the gates of heaven opened to me and shut 
again — that is all I And now," she added, with 
a sudden change of manner, " whilst we dress 
for dinner, tell me about that Miss Dunn." 

That versatility was not in my power, and it 
was not without subduing a littly shock of sur- 
prise that I answered : " Miss Dunn ? How do 
you know about Miss Dunn ? " 

" My dear Bessie," she said, pettishly, " Mr. 
de Lusignan has been wearying me with her 
praises ever since I came back,, which was five 
minutes after you had left with Harry." 

" Why, to be sure, you have not seen Harry 
yet I" I cried. 

I was turning to the door to fetch the child. 
Elizabeth stopped me. 
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"Don't," she said, shortly. "I shall have 
plenty of the little monkey by-and-by. I know 
he is well. That will do." 

This was another shock, acting somewhat 
like cold water; but Elizabeth was so. A 
strange hardness would and did mingle with 
her deepest and most tender feelings. She 
spoke as she felt then ; for the time being she 
neither wanted to see her child nor yet to hear 
about him. She knew that he was well, and 
the knowledge sufficed her. She at once re- 
turned to Miss Dunn. I suppose I answered 
her rather coldly, for she asked, almost sharply, 

" Are you reluctant to talk about her ?" 

" Oh I dear, no," I replied, eagerly. " She 
came the other day with a letter from a Miss 
Russell, who got Mr. Herbert's inheritance, and 
she — ^Miss Dunn I mean — ^is related to his mother's 
companion, and so they have known each other 
years." 

I thought this enough ; but Elizabeth, who 
had risen, and was settling her hair before the 
looking-glass on my toilet-table, looked roimd 
over her shoulder, and said, coolly : 
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" I have known this, and a good deal more, 
for ages. What I want is your impression of 
Miss Dunn." 

" Oh I she is a very agreeable person, and has 
a lovely voice." 

" And you like her I" added Elizabeth, pinning 
up a loose tress of her brown hair. 

I could not bear the imputation. 

"Like her?" exclaimed I, in hot indigna- 
tion, '" I detest her I" 

My vehemence took Elizabeth by surprise. I 
volunteered an explanation. 

** She is so treacherous," I said. 

" To you, Bessie ?" 

" No, to Mr. Herbert." 

" My dear, Miss Dunn began looking out for 
a rich husband ten years ago, and though Mr. 
Herbert was but a boy then, she thought he 
would do. He never found it out, of course, but 
his mother did, and got very angry ; and Miss 
Dunn managed to be revenged upon both, and 
has hated Mr. Herbert ever since — ^because, you 
see, she has not got the rich husband yet, poor 
thing, so pray do not be too hard upon her I 
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He can take care of himself, depend upon it.'* 

" I do not want to take care of Mr. Herbert, 
Elizabeth, but I detest Miss Dunn." 

" How do you manage to detest anyone, 
Bessie f " asked Elizabeth. " How youthful you 
must still be, and how I envy you 1" 

She laid her hand on my shoulder, and look- 
ed down on me as an ancient Sibyl, who has 
been pouring forth sad oracles for centuries, 
may look at a youthful neophyte. One is 
wearied with gazing through the dreary mists 
that veil the future from the gaze of men, and 
the other has scarcely begun to write the words 
of doom on those oak-leaves which the wind of 
time is to bear away. Youth is touchy of its 
knowledge of life. It resents the imputation of 
inexperience like a wrong. I felt vexed, and I 
showed it. , 

"Do you detest no one!" I asked, petu- 
lantly. 

" Not a soul," she answered, languidly. 

" Not even Mr. de Lusignan ?" 

The little- hand still resting on my shoulder 
shivered, the young cheek of the head that was 
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turned towards me became deadly white, 
the deep blue eyes grew deeper still. 

" I hate him," she said, under her breath, " oh, 
how I hate him !" And she clasped her hands 
and knit her fine dark eyebrows, and looked 
beautiful still. I was shocked. I stammered 
an apology, which Elizabeth did not seem to 
heed, but which she heard, for she answered it. 

" Oh, never mind I — ^you had a right to remind 
me of it. It is my fault — I should never have 
told you, and then you could not remind me of 
it," 

I heard her with contrition and dismay. This 
was the first (to my knowledge) of the many 
slight links which one after another were bro- 
ken between us two about this time, till later 
the fine chain that had once bound us so lovingly 
snapped asunder, and we were parted for ever. 

"And so you detest Miss Dunn I" resumed 
Elizabeth, in her natural tone, " because she is 
treacherous to Mr. Herbert; and pray how is she 
treacherous I" 

I would rather not have answered, but Eliza- 
beth was pertinacious. I had to tell her about 
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the screens, the fans, and the work-boxes. She 
laughed merrily, and clapped her hands on hear- 
ing me. 

*' I declare he shall paint me a pair of screens, 
a fan, and make me a work-box at once I" she 
cried — " at once — at once I" 

She looked as full of glee as a child, and by 
no means seemed to think less of her lover for 
these accomplishments which had so annoyed 
me. 

** And now," she resumed, turning back to the 
glass, and giving her hair a last touch, " I do 
think it is time to go down, don't you I" 

Before I could answer, my room door opened, 
and Harry appeared in the arms of Watkins, 
whom he was kicking violently, while he 
screamed at the pitch of his little shrill voice, 
" Oh ! ma, ma, dear ma ! " 

And now I saw what pathos there is in a 
child's voice for a mother's heai*t. Elizabeth's 
lips quivered with emotion as the boy, whom 
she had so coldly refiised to see, sprang towards 
her ; and when she took him up in her arms and 
smothered him with kisses, " Oh, my darling. 
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my poor darling I" broke from her with so low 
and passionate a cry that I wished myself away. 
But the transport did not last. She put the 
child down, and hushing him with a fond smile, 
and a raised forefinger, she turned to me, say- 
ing quietly : " We must be five minutes late for 
dinner. Mr. de Lusignan will never forgive us." 

We were ten minutes late, but Mr. de Lusi- 
gnan smiled none the less graciously on his hand- 
some daughter-in-law, and was delightfully ami- 
able during the whole of dinner-time. It was 
only when dessert was over that he said : 

" I hope you were very unhappy whilst you 
were away, signora mia, and are as happy to 
be back with us as we are to have you ?" 

" I am never unhappy in Paris," replied 
Elizabeth, very cool and careless. 

" And I was, as usual, miserable in London," 
said my guardian, with studied carelessness. 

" You have been to London ?" 

" Yes, I was there a few days ago." 

It was impossible to know from the calm face 
of Elizabeth how she felt as she heard this. I 
saw my guardian turn his look away from her 
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with a baffled meaning which one rarely read 
on his dark, worldly face. She was assuredly 
a strange creature, as strong and as cold, when 
she chose, as a grand marble statue. She showed 
no sort of emotion on thus learning that she 
and my guardian had been in the same city at 
the same time ; and she was as impassive when 
she learned from me, half an hour later, that Mr. 
Herbert had been there too, whilst she was 
away. When dinner was over, we went out 
together in the garden, as usual, and walked 
slowly arm in arm under the pleasant Summer 
shade of the young trees. 

'* You do not ask about Mr. Herbert ?" I said. 

" Is he not well !" 

" Oh ! quite well. He has just returned from 
London." 

My eyes were studiously bent on the ground. 
I had no wish to scan her face. 

*' Do look at that stupid cloud," she said. I 
could not but raise my eyes, and look at the 
sky, where an oddly-shaped cloud was hanging 
exactly over a young poplar-tree — " like a dot 
over an i," remarked Elizabeth. 
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My eyes could not help seeking her face. It 
expressed nothing but a sort of careless wonder 
at a vagary of nature. To learn that her lover 
and her father-in-law had both visited the city 
her journey to which she so carefully concealed, 
could not make one of her handsome features 
quiver. She remained impassible and impene- 
trable. That power of self-control which is one 
of the gifts of life to age, and which youth, 
unless through the stern discipline of suffering 
and sorrow, can never attain, was hers in a 
rare degree. 

" What took Mr. Herbert to London ?" she 
asked, coming down from her cloud, and speak- 
ing rather suddenly. 

" I don't know." 

" I thought he told you everything. When 
did he come back ?" 

" To-day, I believe." 

"So you have been alone all this time — no 
drawing, no Mr. Herbert. What a blessing 
Miss Dunn must have been ! " 

She spoke with sufficient irony, but I could 
not protest. A sound of steps behind made me 
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turn round, and I saw Mademoiselle Aubrey 
and Miss Dunn coming towards us. I learned 
later that Mademoiselle, who was unwell, and 
whose grave, not to say sad looks had struck 
me during dinner-time, would have preferred 
staying within ; but Miss Dunn, spite her lan- 
guid ways, had a dull sort of pertinacity, which 
often prevailed over wills stronger than her 
own. She had so dwelt on the beauty of the 
evening, on her regret at preventing Mademoi- 
selle from enjoying the garden, that, though 
not deceived, Mademoiselle yielded, and brought 
her out to us. The pretence of her call was to 
put some question to Mr. de Lusignan, who was 
out ; and her real motive certainly was to see 
Elizabeth. 

Self-possessed though Miss Dunn was, she 
gave a little start as she stood face to face with 
Mr. de Lusignan's daughter-in-law. I fancied 
that these two had met before; and later I 
learned that the impression was a correct one ; 
but, then, neither gave a sign of previous ac- 
quaintance. Mademoiselle introduced our visi- 
tor to Mrs. Henry de Lusignau, then sat down 
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weariedly on a garden-chair, and looked sadly — 
oh ! 80 Badly — straight before her. And now I 
was all ears and all eyes for what should 
follow. Miss Dunn lost no time. Before five 
minutes were over, she was at Mr. Herbert. 1 
looked eagerly at Elizabeth — I expected a retort 
to fall from her lips with avenging swiftness ; 
but she only looked gravely at Miss Dunn, and 
listened to her attentively, without uttering one 
word. The effect of that cool, disparaging 
silence was crushing. Miss Dunn did not suc- 
cumb without a struggle — she hovered a few 
minutes about her subject, as a moth may hover 
about a candle, and with the same result. If 1 
had wished to take lessons in the subtle art of 
depreciating without censure, without even the 
use of a sneer. Miss Dunn now gave me an 
admirable opportunity to do so ; but if I had 
also wished to see how such attempts are 
defeated, I had only to look at Elizabeth. How 
can I ever give in words the strange effect of 
her grave coolness ? It was as if a modern 
Medusa, with a blooming instead of a marble 
face, were petrifying Miss Dunn. The words 
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fell weakly from her lips — ^her looks, her very 
gestures, became uncertain ; she tried to resist, 
and the effort only rendered her defeat more 
signal and entire ; and, to add to her confusion, 
she underwent this humiliation in the presence 
of two attentive lookers-on — Mademoiselle and 
myself. 

" Oh I Elizabeth, how beautifully you did it I" 
I exclaimed, when we were once more alone. 

" Did what I" she asked, with an affectation 
of surprise. 

" Settled Miss Dunn, of course." 

Elizabeth yawned, and looked languid. 

"Did I settle her! Pray tell me about 
whatr 

"About Mr. Herbert. You avenged him, 
Elizabeth!" 

Her face darkened, her fine brows were knit, 
her dainty lips curled, and with superb disdain 
she said : 

" Does Mr. Herbert need a woman to avenge 
him r 

" Why not! — since he is too generous to 
resent the wrong inflicted by a woman." 
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" My dear Jessie, you speak in riddles." 
In my simplicity I told her every word that 
had passed between myself and Mr. Herbert 
about Miss Dunn. She heard me with quiet 
indifference, but when I ceased speaking, she 
said: 

'* How intimate and confidential Mr. Herbert 
and you are, Bessie 1" And she said it in a tone 
SO cool and strange that I stood dumb and 
confounded before her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ITR. HERBERT and I bad made no appoint- 
-^'•*- ment for a drawing lesson ; besides. Made- 
moiselle was far too languid and unwell to go out, 
ISO tbe next two days I spent at borne. For 
tbose two days Elizabeth no more mentioned 
the name of Mr. Herbert than if be bad never 
existed; and when I once ventured on the theme, 
she turned pettishly away, saying with cool dis- 
dain : 

" I wonder you do not see I am sick of Mr. 
Herbert." 

And yet that same evening, with one of tbose 
sudden revulsions of temper to which I was get- 
ting accustomed from her, she said abruptly : 

'* Let us go out, this place is stifling ; besides, 
I want to see Mr. Herbert." 
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It was the first time that my beautiful friend 
was so candid with me. I made no comment, 
but obeyed. We went out into the forest at the 
end of the Rue Roy ale, and walked towards the 
obelisk. When we reached it, Elizabeth, looking 
towards the distant perspective, remarked : 

" I suppose that is where you and Mr. Herbert 
meet." 

"Meet?" I repeated, rather gravely; "met 
once, Elizabeth. I never met him there be- 
fore." 

" Oh ! dear, dear," she exclaimed, with a gay 
laugh, "is Bessie getting touchy ! Why, I de- 
clare here he is coming to meet us — as if by ap- 
pointment !" 

I dreaded the interview. I felt that a sort of 
antagonism had sprung up between these two, 
and I feared especially that Elizabeth would 
pour out on her lover some of that scorn of 
which she was getting rather unsparing to me. 
1 was quite mistaken. No April day was ever 
more liable to change than her temper. She 

now went towards him with bright face and out- 

• 

stretched hand, looking so genuinely glad to see 

b2 
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him again, that my very heart was touched and 
filled with joy for him. 

But how is it that the things of this world are 
ever incomplete, as if human beings were bound 
to mar their own l^ndiwork. When hearts are 
ready to join, hands are divided ; when tempers 
agree, minds differ irreconcilably ; and so it is 
ever, and that jarring note which makes such sad 
discord in the music of life, is heard loud and 
piercing above the sweetest sounds. That note 
now came from Mr. Herbert. 

"Well, and how are you?" gaily said Elizabeth; 
and how young and gay her voice could be when 
she chose I And how frankly her little hand, in 
its dainty glove of pale gray — and what perfect 
gloves she always had, how wonderfully they 
fitted, being neither painfully tight nor ungrace- 
fully loose — was laid in his. For the first time, 
in my presence at least, he raised that gloved 
hand to his lips, looking at her the while with a 
grave tenderness which, as I learned later, was 
that of a last farewell. 

"I am well," he answered; " and how are yout" 

But he did not ask : " Has your journey been 
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fortunate ? have you been well ? how long have 
you been back!" That seal was on his lips 
which in love or in friendship is the sure token 
of estrangement. But Elizabeth could never 
bear defeat of any kind. She looked steadily in 
his face and said : 

" I am well enough. So you too have been 
away, and to London of all places !'* 

" Yes, to London," he answered, " it is almost 
the only place I need go to." 

But he added not another word on the subject. 
I felt strangely ill at ease. We had been walk- 
ing towards the Perspective, and now reached 
it. Elizabeth and Mr. Herbert entered it, and I 
purposely lingered behind, gathering wild flowers. 
They walked on side by side before me, talking 
in apparent friendliness; yet when they both 
turned back and joined me, the cheek of Eliza- 
beth was flushed with more than its usual bloom, 
and there was an angry sparkle in her blue eyes. 
There seemed nothing unfriendly in their part- 
ing at the garden gates, but scarcely had we 
walked five minutes when the temper of Eliza- 
beth was vented upon me. 
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'* I wish you would not stare so/' she said im- 
petuously ; ** if there be a thing I detest, it is to 
be stared at !" 

^'I was not staring at you," I stammered, 
very much frightened at her angry look and 
tone. " Oh I indeed I was not." 

My alarmed denial calmed her at once. She 
burst out laughing, and yet the laugh did not 
seem natural or true. There was an hysterical 
tone in it that struck me. 

" I declare I have terrified you," she said ; " but 
then," she pettishly added, " I do so detest being 
stared at." 

She gave me no other apology. My heart 
was very full. An unkind word is hard to bear 
when we feel that we have deserved no unkind- 
ness. But this was only the prelude, the worst 
was coming. We had reached the middle of 
the gardens, and were quite alone. Elizabeth, 
standing still, said very sharply : *' Can you tell 
me what took Mr. Herbert to London I" 

She had already put that question to me, and 
I had been unable to answer it, but I said sim- 
ply, '* No, Elizabeth, I cannot." 
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" How odd I — for you are quite in his confi- 
dence, are you not f ' 

There was no mistaking her tone. It was 
both bitter and derisive. My spirit was roused, 
and I retorted : 

'' I am no more in his confidence than I am 
in yours, Elizabeth. He tells me nothing — no 
more than you do." 

She felt the force of my answer, for she was 
silent a while ; then said, rather sadly, " Thank 
you, Bessie." 

It is my misfortune that I cannot bear malice 
— that the first kind and sorrowful word reaches 
my heart, and strangles even the most legiti- 
mate resentment in its birth. Her tone melted 
me at once. It was almost humbly that I said : 

^' I meant no harm, Elizabeth ; but, indeed, 
Mr. Herbert does not tell me his business." 

" Nor his feelings," she said drily. 

I was dumbfoundered. There never was a 
more uncandid enemy. Scarcely did I lay my- 
self bare to attack when the home-thrust came, 
and one which it was beyond my power to 
parry ; for the lover of Elizabeth did tell me 
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his feelings. I could not answer her one word. 
I felt choking, and walked by her side full of 
sorrow. Presently her hand sought mine. 

*' I know I am so cross !" she said, deprecat- 
ingly, and with the softest look ; *^ but you 
must confess, Bessie, that Mr. Herbert was pro- 
vokingly mysterious this evening. He is alter- 
ed — ^you must see that." 

" I was not with you, Elizabeth," I replied, 
gravely. ^^ I thought that, as you and he had 
not met for some days, you might " 

'*Whatf" she interrupted, with provoking 
inconsistency — " you know I never have any- 
thing to say to him 1" 

I gave it up. I was hurt and angiy, and for 
the first time I felt that something was going 
away from our friendship. Alas I it is of these 
somethings that the truest friendship or the 
fondest love is made. That cruel armour which 
comes to us with years — that shield of adamant 
which no arrow can pierce — I had not yet won 
in many a battle with grief and time. I was a 
young soldier yet, and a very tender one — one, 
too, who was easily pierced with the feeblest 
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arrowB ever shot by the enemy's hand. That 
enemy, alas I now took the shape of those who 
were most dear to me. 

After a sleepless night, spent in wondering 
how and why I had offended Elizabeth, I woke 
sad and unrefreshed, and much perplexed. She 
spared me any difficulty in the regulation of ray 
behaviour to her by staying in her room the 
best part of the day. I, too, remained in mine, 
and was there brooding somewhat sadly over 
my wrongs, when, a little before dinner, Her- 
mance tapped at my door, and asked to speak 
to me. She looked very mysterious, and closed 
the door carefully after her, before she unsealed 
her lips. 

^^A gentleman asks to speak to Mademoi- 
selle," she said — " a young English gentleman." 

" You mean Mr. Herbert." 

** Oh 1 non, c'est un autre." 

I reddened up to the very roots of my hair 
at the unconscious and innocent impertinence 
of the words. Did Hermance mean that I had 
a supply of young gentlemen f But on annoy- 
ance quickly followed fear. 
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" Is that — that gentleman rather red-haired V* 
I asked. 

" Oh 1 so red !" eagerly answered Herraance. 

So James Carr had come at last. The thought 
of avoiding the impending calamity, for such it 
was, did not occur to me. I have already said 
it, I was a moral coward — one bom to be thrust 
into a corner by a strong hand, and kept and 
victimized there. Instead of asking for the 
gentleman*B name, or falling back upon my 
guardian or Mademoiselle Aubrey, I went down 
to execution. 

Yes, it was James Carr who was standing 
there on the middle of the drawing-room floor ; 
and a look at his face told me that the lion was 
raging, and the lamb fast asleep. Fear robbed 
me of all presence of mind. 

"Oh! James," I cried, "what will Mr. de 
Lusignan say f 

This was not an affectionate greeting, I con- 
fess it. Seeing my cousin's brows meet, and 
his lip quiver, I hurried up to him with out- 
stretched hands, and said eagerly — 

" Oh I James, I am so glad to see you 1" — and 
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glad I was, after a fashion — " but what will Mr. 
de Lusignan say, you know! " 

I suppose the language of my looks was more 
friendly than that of my tongue, or that my 
presence had a charm of its own, for looking at 
me with involuntary softness, and taking my 
hands in both of his, James said, very gently — 

"It is all right, Bessie. I took this long 
journey to see you, but when I arrived here 
. this morning, I wrote a line to your guardian 
telling him so, but also that I would look at you 
from a distance, and go back again, unless he 
allowed me to have a talk with you, and — and, 
Bessie, he answered me very kindly, and I am 
dining here to-day." 

" Oh, then it is all right T' I exclaimed, much 
relieved. 

"I hope so, Bessie," and he squeezed my 
hands till they ached again. 

Who knows but it might have been all right, 
for James was going to open his heart to me, 
if Mr. de Lusignan had not come in upon us at 
that very moment f 

A cloud across sunshine could not have 
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darkened the room more eflfectually than his 
presence did for us both, James dropped my 
hands, and I stepped back precipitately, while 
Mr. de Lusignan stood looking at us with sour 
amusement on his dark face. That meaning 
passed away as he came forward, and he was 
the man of the world once more. 

"And how do you find Miss Carr looking, 
Mr. Carr?" asked my guardian, motioning us 
to be seated, and carelessly sitting down in an 
arm-chair, whence he surveyed us with benevo- 
lent indulgence. 

James answered that I looked very well, and 
he said it as if my looking well under the cir- 
cumstances were anything but meritorious on 
my part ; then he too sat down, and looked cross 
because the seat I took was not the nearest to 
his that I could find. But the position I had 
chosen had at least this advantage — ^I could see 
them both well. Years have gone by since that 
day, and yet how distinct, how vivid, is that 
picture even now ! 

The curtains were half-drawn, and a yellow 
gloom filled the large room. Here and there a 
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bright gleam shot forth from a dark comer, and 
there were yellow streaks from the West, that 
crept up the grey walls, and glided along the 
polished oak floor, as if they did not like giving 
us up to obscurity. Mr. de Lusignan sat near 
the window, his legs crossed, his hands resting 
on the elbows of his chair, his head thrown 
back, with the light falling full on his vigorous 
and swarthy face. Poor James also sat in that 
light, and his hair looked very red, I thought, 
and his features had a strange expression of 
uneasiness and gloom. Mr. de Lusignan, on 
the other hand, was delightfully at his ease. 

** How do you like Fontainebleau, Mr. Carr f " 
he asked ; *' but I forget, you scarcely know it 
yet. Well, I confess I delight in it 1 That old 
Palace is charming ; and I think, like the first 
Kapoleon, that it is the best and most delight- 
ful of Royal residences. By-the-way, Mr. Carr, 
do you believe he was descended from the 
Bourbons t — it looks odd, does it not f " 

James stared, and being conscious of his own 
ignorance, and always ready to resent any hint 
about it, he looked inclined to let the lion loose, 
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for a growl, at least. To avert this calamity, 
and also because I really was startled at the ex- 
traordinary question put by Mr. de Lusignan, 
/ hastened to exclaim : 

'* But how could Napoleon be descended from 
the Bourbons f " 

"Oh, in the easiest way in the world," he 
answered, looking up at me with a twinkle in 
his eye. Then, letting his head fall back again : 
" You have heard of the Iron Mask, of course ; 
well then, everyone knows that this mysterious 
gentleman was the elder brother of Louis XIV., 
and the rightful owner of the throne of France ; 
everyone knows that he was confined in Sainte 
Margueritte ; but everyone does not know 
that the Governor of the fortress was Mon- 
sieur de Bonpart, and that Mademoiselle de 
Bonpart (who was very pretty, I have no 
doubt) was privately married to the captive. 
A son was born to them, and he became the 
founder of a family which a series of events took 
to Corsica. There Bonpart was turned into 
Buonaparte. So you see that Napoleon the 
First was, after all, the rightful owner of the 
throne of France." 
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" Well, but is all this true f " I asked, inno- 
cently — "I mean about Monsieur de BonpartI" 

My guardian raised his hands : 

" Oh, matter of fact !" he cried. " Mr. Carr, 
Bessie is a dear child, but she is more matter-of- 
fact than I can bear at times." 

I was rather confused at this attack, and 
James stared, first at my guardian, then at me, 
not knowing what to make of it, when the door 
opened, and Elizabeth came in. 

I have said it often enough in these pages. 
She was a beautiful woman, and beauty is, and 
must be, queen regnant, whilst the world endures. 
The lion in James Carr's breast was subdued at 
her first aspect. I read the wonder in his blue 
eyes, wonder on which admiration followed. I 
saw that he was dazzled and enchanted, and, 
unless I am much deceived, Elizabeth saw it 
too. The flicker of a smile, something likei a 
sunbeam, gone as soon as seen, played on her 
dainty lips. She bowed her lovely head, and 
glided through Mr. de Lusignan s introduction 
with perfect ease and perfect grace. 

** I was coming to take you out to the forest 
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before dinner, Bessie," she said to me, as she sat 
down between me and James Carr. ** I little 
thought yon were so pleasantly engaged." 

" Oh 1 bnt why shonld not Mr. Carr accom- 
pany you both to the forest t" said my guar- 
dian, raising his head rather eagerly, and look- 
ing infinitely relieved at his own suggestion. 
*^He knows nothing of Fontainebleau, and leaves 
to-morrow, I believe." 

*• To-morrow evening," corrected James ; and 
he sighed. 

Elizabeth had raised her head rather haugh- 
tily on being thus 'advised to escort my 
cousin, and act as his cicerone; but she softened 
on hearing James Carr's sigh, and wisely con- 
cluding that my lover would find better oppor- 
tunities of talking to me under the shield of her 
presence than in the drawing-room, she said, 
very prettily, 

*' I am very fond of Fontainebleau, and I shall 
be so glad to show our beautiful forest to Mr. 
Oarr." 

James Carr*s face beamed like sunshine on 
hearing this. 
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" I shall be most happy," he stammered, " and 
so thankful I" 

"Then do get ready, Bessie," said Elizabeth, 
clapping her hands like a child. She was al- 
ready as much at her ease with James as if she 
had known him years. " We have no time to 
spare, you know." 

" Oh 1 don't hurry," graciously said my 
guardian. " I will give you half an hour's grace 
for dinner, with pleasure /" 

His look and smile at James were both so 
significant that I reddened with vexation, whilst 
unconscious James looked all gratitude and 
happiness. 

It did not take me long to get ready ; it did 
not take us long to be in the forest, then all 
gold and brightness. James, walking by my 
side, looked overflowing with happiness, and, at 
the same time, as full of admiration for Mrs. 
Henry de Lusignan, and yet as much at his ease 
with her as if they were old and fest friends, of 
many a day's standing. It was her charm and 
her magic that she could thus draw hearts to 
her feet. They went to her as naturally as the 
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enchanted creatures in the story of the beautiful 
sorceress. 

The spot to which Elizabeth, who walked 
foremost, had taken us was by no means one of 
the beautiftil spots of the forest, but it had a 
green charm of its own. The pines that grew 
in straight rows on either side of a little path, 
made a pleasant shade above us, and the mossy 
banks, with privet bushes, looked so inviting 
that after awhile Elizabeth, who was always 
tired, said wearily : 

" Oh I do let us sit down 1" And so we all 
sat down, Elizabeth looking fixedly before her 
at a golden line which was passing behind the 
trees, her cheek resting on her hand, and the 
meaning of her face growing more and more 
vacant as she looked. I saw that she had all 
but forgotten us, and virondered what would 
come next. James, who was looking at me 
very earnestly, supplied the information by re- 
marking abruptly : 

"Why do you not talk to me of Eugene 
Herbert?" 

1 was a little startled, but soon recovered. 
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"I had forgotten that you and he are re- 
lated, James ; besides, we have so many things 
to talk of yet. You have not said a word to me 
about Kate, Susan, and Polly." 

*' They are well," he answered, drily. 

" Did they know you were coming?" 

" No, of course not," was his short reply. 

The lion was shaking his mane, and getting 
quite rampant. 

" Did they like the little things I sent them?" 
I ventured to ask, thinking that by keeping him 
on this theme I should be safe. Never was 

there a greater mistake. James's blue eyes 
sparkled angrily, and Elizabeth, seeing how 
wrong I was steering, interfered unexpectedly. 

" Do tell Mr. Carr how Mr. Herbert is, Bessie." 

" Oh 1 so well," I laughed, trying to be cool 
and easy. 

" Did you not see him in London ?" asked 
Elizabeth, turning to James. " He was there a 
few days back." 

•' James lives in Yorkshire," I remarked. 

"I was in London all last week," he said 
sharply. 

s2 
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I felt that the thunderstorm was coming on, 
and that I was destined to be its victim ; still I 
tried to escape my &te, and turned conciliatory. 

" Mr. Herbert often talks about you, James." 

** Often 1 then you see him often f " he asked, 
grimly. 

I told him, in some trepidation, that Mr. Her- 
bert gave me drawing-lessons, and that of 
course I saw him often. 

" I wonder you never wrote that to me," ex- 
claimed James. 

" Because you knew it," I argued. " I have 
been learning drawing this age past." 

" From Mr. Herbert!" he said. 

I looked at him half in wonder, half in 
grief. 

" No," I replied, " not from Mr. Herbert, since 
I was in Kensington, and not in Fontaine- 
bleau." 

" And what made you think of Mr. Herbert as 
a teacher?" he asked carelessly; and my heart 
fell, for he began to whistle softly — so softly 
that I scarcely heard him. 

*' Mr. de Lusignan asked him," I began, *' and 
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he was so kind as to agree to give me lessons." 

There was a pause. 

" Is he a good teacher I" asked James. 

" He paints very well." 

** Yes, but is he a good teacher ?" 

" First-rate," here remarked Elizabeth, " if we 
may judge by the progress his pupil has made." 
* This was a blow, and to this day, though 
Elizabeth denied it, I think for a blow it was 
meant. Alas I how many a gentle little hand 
has dealt forth sorrow, careless of the evil it 
might wreak I 

"I wonder you did not tell me, Bessie," 
James remarked, with scarcely disguised anger. 

** Indeed, James," I said piteously, " I meant 
no harm — ^indeed I did not." 

" Harm I" he echoed, — " you meant no harm I" 
And he bit his lip and glared angrily before 
bim. 

I was in agonies ; I saw what was coming. 
1 looked pitifully at Elizabeth, asking for help ; 
but the mistrust of James had roused hers, and 
she looked away with studied coldness. I was 
defenceless between these two, and feeling my- 
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self a poor helpless creature at bay, I burst into 
tears. This was my ruiu. James started to 
his feet, and broke out in a passion of wrath 
which made him forget even the presence of 
Elizabeth. 

" 1 was told in London," he cried, stammering 
in his rage, *' but I could not believe it. Mr. de 
Lusignan said it, but I could not believe it. If 
I had not had it from your own lips, Bessie, I 
shouldn't believe it ; but you have confessed 

itr 

I rose and went up to him. 

" James," I said, " are you mad ? What have 
I done I — what have I confessed ? You must 
be mad I 1 say again, what have I done ?" 

James laughed in my face. 

" You have made me the most wretched man 
under the face of Heaven 1" he said, the tears 
starting into his eyes as he spoke ; " and I only 
say this — ^pray that I may not forget my poor 
little sisters, and undo myself for ever, for your 
sake, Bessie." 

He was mad with jealousy, and grief and in- 
dignation kept me mute. I did not attempt to 
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answer him ; I did not follow when he walked 
away ; I only looked after him, then said : 

" Oh 1 Elizabeth, why did yon not say one 
word for me — tell him that Mr. Herbert ad- 
mires you f Why did you not say something ?" 

** That he might repeat it at once to Mr. de 
Lusignan," she sharply answered. '^ Bessie, I 
never forced any concerns of mine upon you — I 
know life better than to do . that. It was Mr. 
Herbert's doing, and your own — not mine. 
Besides, how and why is it that you could not 
find a word to say for yourself I" she added, 
turning upon me with evident suspicion. 

I did not unswer. It was too hard to be mis- 
construed both by my lover and my friend. 
But Elizabeth soon veered round. 

"Don't fret," she said, taking my arm and 
turning homewards. '*I never mean half of 
what I say ; and I daresay Mr. Carr is ashamed 
of himself by this, and will be quite penitent at 
dinner. Scold him well, and he will become 
humble and tractable. Depend upon it," she 
added, laughing, "you do not know how to 
manage male monsters. You are. too easy, 
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child, and cannot imagine how great are the 
advantages of your sex." 

Her light speech could not comfort me. I 
was mortally afraid of James, and did not be- 
lieve that he would be so quickly penitent ; and 
yet the event proved that Elizabeth was right. 
When we came in to dinner, we found my 
cousin lounging restlessly in front of the house, 
and looking thoroughly humbled and cut-up. I 
wanted to pass by him with an affectation of 
dignity, but he uttered so imploring a " Don't, 
Bessie," that I could not be obdurate. 

fle eagerly stretched out his hand, I allowed 
mine to seek his, and peace — alas I how brief, 
and how hollow I — was signed in the clasp. 
Everything seemed smiling once more ; our 
dinner was pleasant enough ; Mademoiselle 
Aubrey was kind, and Mr. de Lusignan genial, 
and yet I felt wretched I Would Desdemona 
have taken Othello, I wonder, if she had known 
that he kept a subtle lago in his heart, ever 
ready to work him to fury ? The jealousy of 
my lover filled me with the saddest forebodings ; 
it was more than I could bear to look such a 
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future in the face. Twice already — and surely 
both times most unjustly — he had attacked me in 
this way, making me feel sick of life and love, 
and compelling me to understand the meaning 
of those hackneyed words, "single blessed- 
ness." 

It was not Miss Dunn's fault, I suppose, that 
she came in after dinner, and again joined us 
in the garden, but, alas 1 it was my misfortune, 
and the moment I saw her I felt the coming of 
a trouble. K she had been a witch she could 
not have managed better to undo me than she 
did. In the first place, it was a surprise, and 
not an agreeable one, to see her hold out her 
hand to James Carr, and say, with an air of 
pleasant raillery — 

" Well, Mr. Carr, I little thought we should 
meet again in Fontainebleau, when we parted 
in Yorkshire. Were you not delightfully sur- 
prised to see Mr. Carr ?" she added, addressing me 
in her girlish way. " I do love a surprise, above 
all things," she added, gushingly — " so sweet 1" 
And Miss Dunn, leaving by her twenty-eight 
years, relapsed into eighteen — not the strong, 
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vigorous, not to say boisterous, eighteen of to- 
day, but that eighteen which was in fashion 
when Byron complained of blushing Misses who 
ate bread and butter. 

James Garr was the very man to be taken in 
by these ways. His ideal of woman was the 
innocence of imperfect English, the gentleness 
of blue eyes and golden locks, and if he liked 
me, spite of my deficiencies in these respects, it 
was because habit supplied all that I failed in.' 
He could not, therefore, help looking with 
favour at Miss Dunn, and, I daresay, though he 
did not know it, he regretted that I was not 
more like this charming person. 

I had hoped, I do not know why, that Eliza- 
beth would have interfered, and again frozen 
Miss Dunn with a look, but she did not ; she 
walked on before us, passing her lily hand 
through the green hawthorn-bushes, and care- 
lessly leaving me to my fate. Miss Dunn went 
on as she had begun ; James walking by her 
side, I listening ; then suddenly the abyss over 
which she had been throwing these flowers of 
speech yawned at my feet. Miss Dunn had 
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little fat hands, these she clasped with sudden 
vivacity, and opening her eyes, and making 
them very round — ^it was another of her child- 
ish ways — she exclaimed : 

" Oh I Miss Carr, do let us see your drawings I 
Mr. de Lusignan tells me you draw charm* 
ingly !" 

" They are not worth showing," I replied — 
" indeed they are not." 

" Then indeed they are," here remarked my 
guardian, who was smoking a cigar a little be- 
hind us — " Mr. Carr must see them." 

His tone was peremptory. I turned to see 
his face, and there too, even in the twilight, I 
could read a command that was not to be heard 
in vain. 

" But there is no light to see them by," I 
argued. 

" We will go in and have the lamp," said Mr. 
de Lusignan, throwing away his cigar. " I 
told Mr. Carr that you had greatly improved 
under Mr. Herbert's teaching, so I wish him to 
see that I have not exaggerated your progress." 

This was a long speech for my guardian, who 
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seldom explained his intentions of any kind, 
and snbmissiveness was my only course ; besides, 
James looking at me half-mistrustfuUy, half- 
penitently, said with his eyes, as plainly as they 
could speak : '^ I want to see those drawings ; I 
must see them, Bessie ;" so, I repeat it, submis- 
sion was my only course. 

We went in ; two lamps were lit, my sketch- 
book — it was the Book of Fate for me — was 
brought down, and its pages were displayed to 
James, who knew as much of drawing as I did 
of philology. And yet, poor fellow 1 how kindly, 
and with what friendly admiration, he looked at 
these sketches of mine 1 He was short-sighted, 
and had to bury his face in the pages ; he held a 
lamp with one hand, and grasped it as tight as 
if it were a lance, or a sword, whilst his nose all 
but touched my rocks and trees. 

*'Now really, I think them very good," he 
said — " really, I do." 

" They are decidedly good," said my guar- 
dian. 

" Bessie has a taste for drawing," kindly re- 
marked Mademoiselle. 
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" A sweet taste," chimed in Miss Dunn, who 
was peeping over James's shoulder. 

In this chorus of praise Elizabeth alone was 
silent. 

" And that is Char — Charlemagne," said Miss 
Dunn. " So you write down the names of yom* 
trees, Miss CarrI — how clever 1 — also the day 
on which you begin, and that on which you end 
a drawing. How very clever I" 

"Now I call that really good, I do," said 
James, with increasing satisfaction. " What 
tree is that, Bessie I — the Roger I" 

" Rageur," 1 corrected ; " it is a very distort- 
ed tree, and looks angiy, and so it has been 
called the Rageur." 

" Queer fellow 1" said James — " like some one 
1 know." 

" Dear me 1 so it is," remarked Miss Dunn. 
" Who can it be I Just about these branches 
here there is a likeness. Good gracious ! it 
cannot be to you, Mr. Carr 1" and she laughed a 
pretty silvery laugh, as sweet to hear as it was 
provoking. 

James smiled grimly enough, and I felt my- 
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self turning crimson, especially when Miss Dunn, 
with an artleseT look of her blue eyes directed 
towards me, added — 

*' Is Mr. Carr really a rageur, Miss Carr I" 

I paused before I answered, and during that 
pause James looked at me. The consciousness 
that the dear fellow had a temper — a temper, 
too, of which I was afraid — terrified me out of 
all presence of mind. I stared at him in stupid 
hesitation. I reddened ; but red though I may 
have been, I am sure that James Carr's cheeks 
were deeper in hue than mine, as he bent his 
eyes once more on the pages of my sketch- 
book. I felt the peril, for he was gnawing his 
nether lip, and I thought to conjure it by taking 
the book from him, and saying, as kindly as I 
could, 

" Shall I show you my favourite drawing, 
James ?" 

He let me take the book. I wanted to turn 
to a little sketch of the pavilion of Sully, con- 
cerning which I meant to tell him (later) all the 
dreams I had indulged in ; but that evil fortune 
which had decreed that my sketch-book should 
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be a book of sorrow and contention, again 
stepped in, and turned the pages in my stead. 
Else how was it that the Pavilion de Sully re- 
mained obstinately concealed, and that my un- 
lucky portrait appeared? Still I believe I 
could have avoided the danger, for no sooner 
did I catch a glimpse of my own face than I 
thrust it back unseen, as I imagined, by James, 
whose short-sightedness helped me wonderful- 
ly ; but Miss Dunn, taking on herself the office 
of Dame Fortune — how often does ill-luck wear 
a human aspect? — eagerly checked my hand 
with the exclamation — 

'* Oh I how charming I Surely that is your 
portrait, Miss. Carr? What a shame to want 
to hide it from us I Do let me see it, Mr. Carr 
— ^it looks so sweet 1" 

I gave up the book to them, and stood there 
waiting my fate. That fate I saw gathering 
on James Carr's brow. It reddened as I look- 
ed, and the thick veins swelled with increas- 
ing wrath, and his lips grew white and trem- 
bled ; but still I could not see his eyes ; these 
were bent on my unlucky image, whilst Miss 
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Dunn went on, with a string of commentaries. 

" Well, I never did see so sweet a portrait I" 
she said, in her silvery voice — ** not by yonrself, 
surely I Ah, no, I recognise Mr. Herbert's ini- 
tials, E. H. How many sittings you must have 
given him, for him to be so successful I" 

I replied, in sulky indignation, that I had 
never given him any. " Ah 1 then he did it from 
memory," calmly remarked Miss Dunn ; " he 
learned it by heart first, then put it down on 
paper. How clever!" I darted the angriest 
look my eyes could give at the serpent, who 
only smiled in imperturbable coolness at met 

James took no notice of her — I fancy he had 
not even heard her — but looking up, he said 
calmly — dreadful was that calmness to me : 

" Why did you want to pass this portrait 
over, Bessie I" 

I was confounded at the directness of the 
question. Before I could commit myself by an 
answer. Mademoiselle Aubrey kindly interfered. 

*'It is a first-rate portrait, is it not, Mr. 
Carrt" 

^* What is it V* asked my guardian, starting 
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up, or pretendiDg to start up, from a fit of 
musing — " oh ! Mignonne's image 1 — it is a 
pretty thing," and he sank back in his chair, 

Elizabeth, too, seemed inclined to let my fate 
drift on, for at this precise moment she rose, 
walked to the open window, and leaning out, 
looked down on the court below. But again 
Mademoiselle came to the rescue. 

" And Mr. Herbert's sketch has the merit of 
having, been done rapidly," she said, in her 
kind voice. " I believe he executed it whilst 
Mignonne and I sat waiting for the rain to 
cease falling — was it not so, Mignonne t" 

I replied that it was so. I suppose the few 
minutes which had passed thus had given 
James time to cool, for he shut the book with- 
out a word, and rose to take his leave. And 
was he going — going so soon ? said Mr. de 
Lusignan. Yes, James was going, and he 
shook hands with us all round twice over, poor 
fellow, unconscious of the smiles which this ab- 
stractedness of his created 

But I did not smile^I could not. I was 
miserable, and would have given much to be 
VOL. n. T 
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alone, and indulge in tears. And yet it is so 
pleasant and so natural to hope that, when I 
was alone at last in my room that evening, I 
tried to persuade myself that James, not having 
been able to vent his wrath at once, would be 
calm and comparatively reasonable when we 
met again. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'* 117 HY should not everything be right?" I 
' " argued to myself, the next morning, as 
I sat on the edge of my bed dressing, and look- 
ing at the sketch-book, which lay open on the 
table by me. ** Why should my unlucky por- 
trait be the cause of such mischief? What is 
there in it ?" 

I took the book, and opened it at the page 
where Eugene Herbert had drawn my image, 
with a sure though careless hand. I looked 
at that face, so familiar and so strange, and for- 
getting, little by little, that it was mine, I began 
speculating about its probable future — ^if it was 
to have anything like a history in the days yet 
to come. I do not think there was much 
egotism in my thoughts. I do not fancy, youn^ 
though I was, that the destiny I shaped out 
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had anything of the romance which, even in 
this matter-of-fact age, is apt to creep into the 
fancies of the young, when their specnlations 
turn on that loveable theme, loveable at all 
ages, "Self!'* Virtue, self-denjong, selfnsjacri- 
ficing, was my ideal that morning. 

" I shall be so good," thought I, looking at a 
young face in which there was more unconscious 
longing for happiness than for sacrifice. '^I shall 
be so good that I shall make James good too. 
He cannot help it; for I will be patient, no 
matter how much he may provoke me. I am 
sure it will not be difficult to manage him, once 
I am his wife. To begin with, he cannot be 
jealous when we are really married. That would 
be ridiculous, you know. Then, if he is not 
jealous, what need I mind his whims and fanciest 
If he provokes me, I shall look at him and turn 
away without a word ; and if he sulks I shall 
call Kate or Susan to me, and pet them, so that 
he must relent. Then I shall have my books, 
and my piano, and my drawing, and the garden 
and housekeeping, and I shall be so happy — so 
very happy I" 
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The word happy called up a vision of a red 
brick house in Yorkshire. (I had had it photo- 
graphed for me, so that I knew it quite well ; 
and dreadfully ugly I thought it, in my inmost 
heart.) I saw the dull front, the tall chimney- 
stacks, the formal garden, all flowers and no 
shade, a bleak northern landscape around it, 
and James, my lord and master, smoking his 
pipe by my side, whilst his three red-haired 
sisters quarrelled about nothing in the parlour. 
I suppose the exquisite bliss of the vision was 
too much for me, for, to my great surprise, I 
burst into tears. This fit of weeping was so 
sudden that I had no power of control over it. 
I tried to gulp down my sobs, and they would 
rise again and again, until I threw myself on 
my pillow, exclaiming, in a sort of low moan, 
" OhI I wish I were dead! — I wish I were dead!" 
For I have heard that when people are supreme- 
ly blest they are apt to wish that life may leave 
them, knowing, no doubt, that it has nothing 
left to bestow ; that its prizes are exhausted, 
and only blanks left to be drawn by them, poor 
mortals. 
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As I lay thus weeping and moaning, a tap at 
my door roused me, / did not open, but in- 
quired from within who was there. The shril], 
high voice of Hermance answered me glibly that 
the Monsieur Anglais wanted Mademoiselle. 
James wanted me, and my heart gave a great 

* 

throb of quiet joy. Suppose he were going 
away, called off suddenly by some blessed busi- 
ness or other 1 Oh 1 how lucky that would be ! 
I felt wicked, ungrateful, a wretch, unworthy to 
see the light of day, or breathe the air of heaven ! 
Cui bono f The sense of liberation from trouble 
and fear was too much for the strength of my 
love. With an eagerness which I tried to check, 
as if Hermance could guess through the door 
that I was glad James was going away, I an- 
swered that I would go down directly. 

I hastened to dress, and drying my tears — 
for it would not do to let James see that I had 
been crying for joy — I went down. 1 entered 
the drawing-room, and found James there, 
standing by the marble chimney, so like a 
Rhadamanthus, that I felt tried, and sentenced, 
and executed, according to James Carr's law, 
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the very moment I looked at him. And 
yet, spite the natural terror I felt, a feeling 
stronger than terror filled my very heart, as I 
looked at him. Pity, yes, pity for the rage and 
grief which had made his face so white, his eyes 
so angry, and yet so dull, 

I raised my hands piteously towards him. 
"Ohl James! James!" I cried; and 1 felt 
stifled — I could say no more — but I had said 
enough. 

" Yes," he answered, setting his teeth, and 
glaring at me, " you may well say, *0h! James ! 
James!' I never thought it would come to 
that — never, Bessie — never ; and it has ! it has ! 
and 'tis all over ! — 'tis all over !" And James 
walked up and down the drawing-room, look- 
ing so wickedly at me, spite the pathetic words 
" 'Tis all over !" that pity fled, and terror, not 
unmixed with dislike, came in its stead. I 
stood looking at him, silent, afraid, and, withal, 
angry and sulky. James Carr, his brick house, 
his three red-haired sisters, his jealousy, and 
his bad temper were all mixed up in one hate- 
ful vision, and became abominable in my eyes. 
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It requires much patient love to suffer and 
endure jealousy, and that much James had 
exhausted. *'Well/' he said, standing still, 
" what have you got to say ?" 

*^ Nothing," I answered, more sulkily than 
indignantly. 

I had never spoken to James Carr in that 
tone before ; and he stared at me. His amaze- 
ment almost cooled his anger ; but only for a 
moment. 

" I came to tell you," he said, his eyes glaring 
again, and his lips quivering, " that after what 
passed last night, it is all over — I mean between 
us two." 

"Thank you; but perhaps you will kindly 
tell me what passed last night, for I really know 
nothing about it." 

I sat down, and looked at him. I did not 
care a pin about Jame» Carr just then — I was 
heartily glad to hear from his own lips that it 
was all over ; but my spirit was roused, and to 
be spoken to as if I were guilty, to be looked at 
as if I were so conscious of my guilt that I 
ought not to look him in the face, was more 
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than my pride could bear. What had I done, 
and who was he that things should come to 
such a pass between us ? 

James seemed astounded at my audacity; 
but he soon rallied. 

" You know what I mean," he said, trying to 
speak calmly ; " but you are a woman, my 
cousin, too, and an orphan, and so I will not say 
more than this : it is all over between us. You 
are glad, of course f " 

** Delighted," was my prompt reply. 

James bit his lip, and resumed : 

" Have your say. I say it again — ^you are a 
girl, my cousin, and an orphan, that is enough 
for me. But he is not a girl, is het" (Ohl 
what an idiot jealousy can turn a man into I) 
** And he is not an orphan either ; and when he 
is to be found, and does not hide, a^ he has been 
hiding since I came to this place, the mean 
coward and vile traitor, we shall just see which 
is the better man of the two — that's all 1" 

I had the sense not to take Eugene Herbert's 
part. My heart leapt to hear him called a mean 
coward and vile traitor, but I bit my tongue 
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and was silent; yet something of the angry 
scorn I felt there must have been in my eyes aa 
their look fell npon James Carr, for he said in a 
low voice : 

^ Don't look at me so, Bessie ! — don't make 
me quite mad I Remember that I thought I 
conld trost him, and that I was sure of you. 
And now you have confessed it. Well, well, 
Bessie, pray that he may not come across me — 
pray that he may not, Bessie, for if he should, I 
may forget Polly, and Kate, and Susan — I may 
forget that I am all they have to look to." 

Poor fellow I the involuntary pathos of his 
voice, as he spoke of his little sisters, went to 
my heart. Tears rushed to my eyes, and 
blinded me as I looked at him. We stood close 
to each other now, and, seeing in him not my 
jealous lover, not the future husband, to live 
with whom was certain misery, but the cousin 
and friend of my childhood and my ^outh, I sud- 
denly relented, and, flinging my arms around 
his neck, I burst into tears, and said : 

'^ Oh I James, James, don't break my heart !" 

Life would not be what it is if men and 
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women could feel — not after the same fashion, 
for that they do, but in the same way at the 
same time. I was thoroughly softened then; 
but, unluckily, James yrae not. Five minutes 
later the tenderness of our young past welled 
up to his heart ; but, during those five minutes, 
the sweet waters had ebbed away out of mine, 
and could not come back either at my call or 
his. He put me awdy a little, and, laying his 
two hands on my shoulders, he looked into my 
face. 

*' Yes, you are sorry now," he said, sternly ; 
^* but you should have thought of that, Bessie, 
before you threw an honest fellow's heart away 
for a poor, pitiful — ^" here James, who was not 
eloquent, stammered, in search of an epithet, 
and came out with the unlucky one—" sneak." 

I drew back from him, disgusted— angry— and 
yet cold as ice. 

*• You mistake me quite," I said, frigidly. 

" Oh 1 yes, of course I do ; but it is too late — 
Bessie, it is too late I" 

" And so you too will find 1" I cried ; and I felt 
my eyes flashing with wrath ; " it is too late, in- 
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deed, and so you will find, Mr. Carr, if ever you 
try to undo this morning's work." 

I looked, as I felt, inexorably angry, and the 
moment James saw and understood that I was 
really lost to him, he became frantic to have me 
back. Wrath, jealousy, mistrust, all fled, all 
vanished, all melted away — ^he had but one 
thought, but one wish. 

" Bessie," he cried, attempting to seize my 
hands, " I was mad — don't mind me, my darling, 
don't, don't 1 — I was mad, indeed I was 1" 

But I snatched my hands from his, and I 
crushed him with a look, as I said : 

" You have asked to see me, and your first 
words, if I remember rightly, were, ' 'Tis all 
over 1' Well, then, as you began I end. It is 
all over. You have wearied my patience, ex- 
hausted my affection, worn out my friendshyp. 
You are wrong about Mr. Herbert, from begin- 
ning to end. I could set you right with a 
word, and that word I will not utter. I end 
as you began — it is all over 1" 

And whilst he stood staring at me in mute 
sorrow — ah, how pitiful his eyes were 1 — I left 
the room. 
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I ran. up to my room at once. I leaned my 
throbbing forehead on my hand, and looked 
vacantly out of the window. 1 saw a tree wav- 
ing gently to and fro in the Summer air, and 
on the tranquil sky, and I felt not sorrowful or 
brokenhearted, but indignant and angry. What 
had I done to be so treated? I had been pati- 
ent as any Griselidis ; I had endured, and not 
complained. How had I deserved thist It 
was dreadful, it was cruel, and I was glad I 
was to be rid of so odious a tie. 

" Monsieur asks Mademoiselle to be so good 
as to come down to him." 

So spoke the clear, high voice of Hermance, 
who had knocked at my door and opened it, 
thinking that I uttered an " entrez " which had 
never passed my lips. 

The summons by no means pacified me. Very 
likely, indeed, that I should go down to James 
Carr again I I looked at Hermance in a sort of 
scorn, and said — 

"Tell Monsieur Carr that I am busy, and 
cannot go down." 

Hermance stared. 
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** I beg Mademoiselle's pardon," she said, ^ bat 
I did not speak of Monsieur Can*. I spoke 
of Monsieur de Lusignan." 

I calmed down at once. 

** Oh I very well," I replied, in an altered tone, 
" I am going — going down directly." 

I went, prepared to heaf from my guardian a 
mild echo of James Carr's accusations. I had 
a vague feeling that he was to blame in all 
this ; but that I should be scolded none the less 
was my conviction. To be innocent is not al- 
ways to be safe, and I had learned it to my 
cost. I do not know of what sulky dignity my 
face may have borne the impress when I enter- 
ed the drawing-room, but the flickering smile 
on my guardian's lips had a meaning which 
made me redden to the very temples. I began 
a stammering, ^' You wish to speak to me, sir," 
which the sudden appearance of James Carr 
checked on my lips. He had been hidden by the 
heavy window curtains, and coming forward he 
stood before me with his back to the fireplace, 
and his arms folded across his broad chest. He 
was very pale, his cheeks were bloodless, his eyes 
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stared, and were downcast. His mobile lips ex- 
pressed every passionate emotion, and he stood 
there motionless, awaiting his doom. 

" My dear," said Mr. de Lusignan very kind- 
ly, "what does all this mean f I speak in a friend- 
ly way, for having never sanctioned your engage- 
ment to Mr. Carr, I am not going to call you to 
an account if you break it. Still Mr. Carr is your 
cousin, your friend, and you seem to have dif- 
fered very seriously. Now, my dear, T do not 
wish to meddle ; but still what does this mean?" 

I longed to say to my guardian — " Since you 
do not wish to meddle, sir, please do not meddle 
at all ;" but not being able to speak so frankly 
— ohl how troublesome a thing is civility — I 
replied, still standing — we all stood — " It is Mr. 
Carr's doing, not mine." 

" Then you regret it," promptly remarked my 
guardian — "is that your meaning!" 

" Bessie, you know I meant no harm," put in 
poor James. 

" I know that you have insulted me, and that 
I will never have anything to do 'with yott 
again," was my impetuous reply. 
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**M7 dear, never is a long word," said my 
guardian — " however, that is yonr concern, not 
mine — ^I only wish to say this — am I to nnder- 
stanJ that the engagement between you and 
Mr. Carr is entirely at an end t" 

** Yes," I answered, " that is my meaning." 

Mr. de Lusignan shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked at James. 

" My dear sir," he said, " your case is hope- 
less, unless this lady should change her mind 
again. 1 cannot interfere ; and you will do me 
the justice to confess that I have not attempted 
to influence her ; but, so far as I can see, it is all 
over." 

I do not think James Carr heard one word of 
this speech — he was staring at me in a sort of 
dismay, mute and pitiful, as if he had been 
dumb; and I did not relent, I did not soften 
towards him — I could not. The sense of free- 
dom, won through no fault of mine, was too 
precious and too sweet to be foolishly forfeited. 
I Ipoked at my guardian, who nodded, and, with 
a formal curtsey to James, who never stirred, I 
left the room. 
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And now indeed it was all over. If ever my 
guardian had wished to divide two human 
beings, that wish was fairly accomplished, and 
for ever — ^yes, irrevocably so, for ever and ever. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"VTO one spoke to me of James Carr when we 
-^ all met at breakfast, half an hour later ; 
but no one asked me why I neither ate nor 
talked. I was left to my own thoughts, such 
as they were. I did not repent— the hour for 
that had not yet come. I was not sorry for 
James Carr ; but, on the contrary, well content 
that it should be his turn to suffer. Such being 
my mood, I noticed, and construed with some 
jealous mistrust, the bearing of my companions. 
My guardian, indeed, was just as usual, but 
there was no mistaking the gravity on Made- 
moiselle Aubrey's face, and the cool haughti- 
ness of Elizabeth's looks. It was plain to me 
that these two knew what had happened ; and 
plain, too, that they both censured me. Indeed, 
this was a matter on which I was not left in 
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doubt. When we all rose, and left the break- 
fast-table, Mademoiselle led me aside, and, 
taking my hand, and looking down in my face 
with kind seriousness, she said : 

" Mignonne, your guardian tells me it is all 
over between your cousin and you. Have you 
thought of that well? Are you sure you will 
never repent t" 

** How can I repent not being made wretched 
by the most jealous of men ?" I asked, rather 
indignantly. 

"But why was he jealous?" she said. 

" Because it is his nature, of course." 

" Mignonne, affection is exacting. Would you 
have liked Mr. Carr to have been as friendly 
with any one as you were with Mr. Herbert ? T 
know you meant no harm, nor did he ; but 
would you have liked it ?" 

I looked at Mademoiselle. I could scarcely 
believe that my ears had not deceived me. 

" If there had been any harm in my being so 
friendly with Mr. Herbert," I said, " would Mr. 
de Lusignan have allowed it ? — would you not 
have warned me against it ?" 

U2 
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" But did I not say there was no harm !** she 
replied, reddening a little. ** I only said that 
affection is exacting, and thought that you might 
have been lenient towards sins which sprang 
from such a source." 

" Affection is also trusting," I retorted. ** Af- 
fection is not always ready to think evil of its 
object, and neither insults nor torments it." 

I spoke warmly. Mademoiselle only answered 
me by saying: "You know best, Mignonne;** 
with which she left me. 

This had taken place in the gravelled court 
in front of the house. Elizabeth walked out as 
Mademoiselle uttered these words, and passing 
by us, smiled so significantly that my very heart 
was pierced. She was moving on — I stopped 
her. 

" Elizabeth," I said, ^' you should not look so. 
You know that I am innocent, and that James 
had not the shadow of right on his side. Tou 
would not justify me to him, though a word 
from you could have done it. Tou need not do 
ao now to anyone, but still you need not look 
so. I have not deserved it." 
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I believe there were tears in my eyes; but 
Elizabeth looked at me very quietly, without 
displeasure, without anger, but still in a way 
that chilled me. 

" No word of mine could have served you 
with Mr. Carr," she answered. " I could only 
have said that which would have injured yom 
I refrained from doing so. You can ask for no 
more." 

She did not give me time to answer her, but 
walked on. I did not follow her. I felt too 
much hurt. I had not deserved this. I knew I 
had not, and yet I was blamed by the two whose 
censure was hardest to bear ; and James Carr 
was pitied by Mademoiselle, and justified by 
Elizabeth. 

One of the saddest features of all sorrow is 
its loneliness. To have a grief is to be alone, 
in the darkest meaning of that dreary word. 
There never yet has been any sharing of heart- 
ache. Our friends may come and sit with us, as 
his friends sat of yore with Job, and comfort us, 
if not after their memorable fashion, yet at 
least as well as they can, but it makes little dif- 
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ference, after all. We must suffer. I had my 
trouble now, a heavy one it seemed to me, and 
I weus made to feel that I must bear it alone. 
My guardian had no vocation for the office of 
comforter, and I saw, from that first day, how 
the look of my woe-begone face was hateful to 
to him, as any other face telling the same story 
would have been. So he shunned me. 

The bearing of Elizabeth was characteristic. 
She ignored my trouble. For her James Carr 
had never existed ; he had not come, he had not 
reproached me, he had not been jealous and 
angry, and he had not departed after an irre- 
trievable breach, which left me free indeed, but 
very sad. Seeing her so, I too became cold and 
estranged. 

And now how gladly would I have turned to 
Mademoiselle for comfort or consolation 1 But I 
could not. She had been very sad for some 
time, but that sadness had become gravity, so 
far as I was concerned, from the morning on 
which James and I had parted. It was evident 
that she did not, and perhaps could not, hold 
me blameless. This was hard, and what render- 
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ed it harder was that everyone made it a point 
not to mention Mr. Herbert's name. My guardian 
did not ask why I took no more lessons, Made- 
moiselle never once proposed that we should 
go out to draw, and Elizabeth ignored the ex- 
istence of her lover as completely as she ignored 
that of James Carr. I found this silence both 
depressing and ominous; it was, indeed, the 
silence that comes before the stonm. 

Two entire days — alas I how heavy and tedious 
had seemed their hours — had passed thus, when, 
on the third, it so happened that I remained 
alone in the house. Mademoiselle had gone on 
a day's business to Paris, and Elizabeth had ac- 
companied her. My guardian was out riding 
in the forest, and, as I said, I remained alone. I 
went down to the drawing-room, and opening 
the piano, I played to myself. I was not a 
great musician, but James Carr, who had an 
exquisite ear, poor fellow I used to say to me : 

"A fellow could listen to you for ever, 
Bessie I" 

So I could play with satisfaction to myself, 
and to all such listeners as do not require too 
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much noise in music. I forget what piece I began 
with, but little by little old feelings and old 
memories stole over me, and I found myself 
playing those same Irish melodies which I had 
played to James Carr on our last evening at 
Mrs. Dawson's It was not wise of me to do so, 
and so I soon found. Much as James Carr had 
sinned, I had loved him too well to put him by 
easily ; before five minutes were over my head 
was lying on the piano, and I was crying bit- 
terly. The sound of the opening door made me 
start up. I turned round, and saw Mr. Herbert 
standing on the threshold. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, coming in, "but 
I thought you had done playing." 

" Yes, I had dofie," I replied rising. " But did 
not Hermance tell you they are all out I" 

He did not seem to mind my rudeness. He 
shut the door, and coming forward, he said : 

" I call by appointment. Mr. de Lusignan 
has left word that I am to wait for him. I am 
before my time," he added, looking at his watch. 
And he sat down. 

I sat down too, and began an interesting con- 
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versation about the weather. He did not seem 
inclined to follow suit, but remarked, with some 
abruptness : 

"Will 70U let me say a few words to you 
whilst we are alone, Bessie. I know I should 
say Miss Carr," he added, correcting himself; 
*^ but it is the last time I shall sin so. I come to 
say good-bye." 

" You are going away, Mr. Herbert ?" 

" Yes, and I do not think you and I shall ever 
meet again. Miss Carr. Your road and that of 
Elizabeth lie together, and I saw my last of her 
the other evening." 

He spoke very calmly, as calmly as if he and 
Elizabeth had been travellers who meet on the 
road, walk awhile side by side, then part to 
meet no more. Spite my own grief, spite the 
wrong she had done me, I could not bear this. 

" Oh 1 Mr. Herbert," I cried turning full upon 
him, and speaking with some passion, '* do you 
love her no more ? Did you ever love her, that 
you are so calm about it I" 

My vehemence did not seem to affect him 
much, but he looked at me with strange ear- 
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nestness. He was leaning back in his chair, his 
head slightly bent forward, and there was a 
meaning full of calm sorrow in his deepnset 
eyes as their look rested upon me. 

** I loved a woman once," he said — " a beauti- 
ful woman, with some faults, but for all that a 
grand creature. I knew I had not, and never 
could have, her entire heart, and that her dead 
husband would always be more to her than the 
living one; but I loved her. I would have 
taken what was left of her liking, and prized it 
more than the fullest and freest affection of 
another woman, if it could have been mine ; but, 
Bessie, whatever the poets may say, love can- 
not survive death, and Elizabeth is dead — dead 
to me. I remember her very keenly still, and, 
though I speak so calmly, do not think me so 
cold as 1 look ; for I am in my first season of 
lament and mourning. But, dear though my 
mother was, I have outlived her loss ; and what 
1 could do for the woman who bore me, who 
gave me her milk, her love, her kisses, and who 
would have given me her heart's blood, I can 
do for another. Elizabeth is dead — the beauti- 
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ful Elizabeth whom I so loved, surely one of 
the finest of God's creatures — she is dead, and I 
must bear it." 

Gentle though he was, there always was 
much manliness about Eugene Herbert, perhaps 
because his outward man was essentially manly ; 
but now that manliness, shown in self-control 
so different from the weak violence of James 
Carr, seemed more remarkable than ever to me. 
I could put no question, I could make no com- 
ment on what I had heard. For some reason 
which he did not choose to reveal to me, Mr. 
Herbert had given up Elizabeth. So far as he 
was concerned, she existed no more, and he 
could bear it. He had told me once how he 
had left his mother well, alive, and handsome in 
the morning, and found her pale in death when 
he came home at night, and yet how he had not 
been able to shed one tear. In the same spirit 
of a sorrow both keen and strong, he now bore 
the loss of his love. Something as fatal as 
death had arisen between them ; and whatever 
that something might be, Mr. Herbert could 
look it in the &ce without flinching. As I 
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have said, I could make no comment, I could 
put no question. He did not seem to think 
either required from me, for, putting the subject 
by as completely as if it were something which 
I was never to read, stamping it with a, seal 
never to be broken by me, he said : 

" I was sorry that I was away when James 
Carr called upon me. I went to find him out 
this morning, but he was already gone. When 
you write to him '' 

Instead of hearing Mr. Herbert to the end, I 
interrupted him. 

" I shall never write to Mr. Carr again." 

Eugene Herbert gave me a quick, amazed 
look ; then, by some strange intuition for which 
I was not prepared, he must have guessed the 
truth, for he coloured violently. I wished my- 
self miles away; but rescue from the conse- 
quences of my rashness came in the sudden en- 
trance of my guardian. I was so glad at the 
release that I wanted to escape at once ; but, 
darting a quick look from Mr. Herbert to me, 
Mr. de Lusignan uttered a " Don't run away, 
Bessie " which was not to be disobeyed. 
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I sat down resignedly. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. 
Herbert," said my guardian ; but taking out his 
watch and showing him the hour, " you must be 
fast, for I go with the sun." 

Mr. Herbert bowed and smiled, and confessed 
that he had come before his time. The acknow- 
ledgment restored my guardian to good-humour, 
and sitting down he asked what he could do for 
Mr. Herbert's service. I wanted to rise, but 
this time it was Eugene Herbert who detained 
me. 

" Pray stay," he said. " I have nothing to 
say which the whole world could not hear. 
You were kind enough," he added, turning back 
to my guardian, " to propose some time ago 
showing * A Nook in the Forest ' to one of your 
friends, who might be inclined to purchase it. 
Allow me to ask if he still wishes to see it I" 

I was rather surprised at this, but my surprise 
lessened on hearing my guardian's reply. 

** Well, Mr. Herbert," he said in his kindest 
tones, "I am going to be desperately candid 
with you. My friend has seen your picture, and 
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in the very *nook' which yoti were painting. 
He has been one of the many passers-by who 
look over a painter's shoulder, stare and walk 
on, and, I am sorry to say it, he was not charm- 
ed. Don't misunderstand me," added Mr. de 
Lusignan, uplifting his hand, «« he is not one of 
those barbarians who C€Ln detect no redeeming 
quality in a man's work. He was quite fasci- 
nated with some bits in your * Nook,' ' delicious 
bits' he called them ; there was a bluish corner 
of mist and distance under the trees worthy of a 
master, he declared ; but then the whole thing 
wanted style — the trees wanted style, the brush- 
wood wanted style, the ferns wanted style ; I am 
afraid he is a carping fellow after all that friend 
of mine, Mr. Herbert," said Mr. de Lusignan, 
with a gay light laugh. 

I heard him with the keenest indignation. In 
the first place, because I thought this censure 
both cruel and uncalled for ; and in the second 
place, because I was convinced that Mr. de Lusi- 
gnan was his own friend. 

" I don't like your friend, sir," I said warm- 
ly, interfering very needlessly in the conver- 
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aatioD ; " a nook in the forest is one of the love- 
liest pictures I ever saw ; and what does he mean 
by style f 

My guardian whistled in his amazement at 
this onset. 

*^ I declare Mignonne has turned connoisseur I" 
he said. " I hope you are flattered, Mr. Herbert, 
at her verdict ; but how shall my unhappy friend 
survive his condemation f 

" I am flattered indeed," replied Mr. Herbert 
kindly; "but since I have learned that your friend 
thinks ' A Nook* fails in style, may I know from 
Miss Carr what she believes that it excels in T" 

" I think," I said, with much seeming bold- 
ness, but I was rather frightened at myself, 
" that * A Nook in the Forest' is beautiful on ac- 
count of its great simplicity. I think it is the 
work of one who loved and revered Nature too 
much to give her * a style.' " 

" Another hit at my poor friend I" plaintively 
remarked my guardian. " Well, Mr. Herbert, you 
know that, style or no style, I think well of your 
picture — ^it does you great credit, it really does, 
and from mj heart I vnak you a more enlight- 
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ened purchaser than my friend would have 
been." 

" I have got one," quietly answered Mr. Her- 
bert ; " Mr. Gray is going to buy * A Nook in the 
Forest.'" 

" Then pray why did you not say so at once ?" 
very sharply asked Mr. de Lusignan, looking as 
vexed as I was delighted. 

** Because, having promised that your friend 
should have the first chance of this picture, 1 
would not pledge myself to Mr. Gray until I had 
spoken to you." 

"Mr. Gray — ^what Mr. Gray I" asked my guard- 
ian, still speaking sharply. " Do you mean the 
connoisseur, Mr. Gray of Gray's House, near 
Hanvil!" 

" Yes, the same." 

Mr. de Lusignan chafed visibly enough. He 
was his own friend of course, and had had a 
fleeting sort of fancy for Mr. Herbert's picture ; 
but the conviction that he could get it without 
difficulty had weakened his desire until it vanish- 
ed; now competition roased it anew, but it was 
too late. His vexation was all the keener, that 
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Mr. Gray and he were rivals in their purchases, 
and generally stole a march on each other. 

** I did not know Mr. Gray was in Fontaine- 
bleau," he said, with evident irritation. 

" He is gone/' replied Mr. Herbert ; " he only 
came to see my picture." 

" Ah 1 by the way, Mr. Herbert," almost inter- 
rupted my guardian, who had had enough of 
the subject, *• I have a piece of news for you." 
He took out a newspaper, and pointing to a 
paragraph in it remarked : '' Tou see that the 
Spanish GalUot Company-your company.-is 
coming out with new shares ; the old ones are 
rising a trifle. Now is your time to sell out before 
the second bubble bursts — that is to say, if you 
have kept your shares." 

"Everyone," answered Mr. Herbert. 

" Well, then, now is your time, Mr. Herbert. 
Johnson, rogue the first, is gone with your 
guineas in his pocket ; and Smithson, or William- 
son, or any other * son,' rogue the second, wants 
somebody else's guineas. Neither you nor I can 
prevent that, Mr. Herbert, so you must e'en do 
as the French say, tirer voire ipingle da jeu. Any- 
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thing like half, ay, or the one-tenth of what yon 
lost, you can never get back ; but an ounce of 
bread is better than no loaf, and you may not 
find a Mr. Gray at your elbow to buy your next 
picture." 

He had risen to show Mr. Herbert the para- 
graph, and stood by his chair as he said this. 
Mr. Herbert rose too, and looking him steadily 
in the face, he said, slowly and deliberately : 

"Alexander Grant Johnson was one of the 
most honourable men breathing, isind the truest, 
if not the wisest, friend I ever had." 

My guardian rolled his eyes in genuine 
amazement. 

" You are not jesting I" he cried. 

"I never was more in earnest," answered 
Mr. Herbert promptly. 

" Why — why, my dear sir, he swindled you 
out of your money !" impatiently exclaimed Mr. 
de Lusignan — " he, a man of the world, cheated 
you^ an inexperienced boy, in a most scandalous 
manner. , You had a very decent property — a 
very decent property — and where is it now! 
Here you are living by your painting, and 
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where is Johnfion ? In America^ in Australia, 
no matter where, but with your guineas in his 
pocket, sir," 

For the first time, in my presence, at least, 
Mr. Herbert looked fairly angry. As he heard 
my guardian, hiB blue eyes flashed so wrath- 
fuUy that I felt frightened, yet it was in a 
steady voice that he said : 

" You ask where Alexander Grant Johnson 
went when the scheme in which he had, I con- 
fess it, induced me to eihbark almost all I pos- 
sessed, failed so lamentably. He went to a 
place where insult and slander should not, at 
least, reach him. He had wished to make me 
rich ; to have made me poor was more than he 
could bear, so he shot himself to the heart, 
leaving me the bitter sorrow of knowing that 
he died for my sake. Poor fellow ! — ^poor fel- 
low ! That he was imprudent I grant, but I 
never will hear dishonour coupled with his 
name, Mr. de Lusignan.*' 

" Then you had better go out of the world, 
Mr. Herbert," was my guardian's sharp and dry 
answer. 

x2 
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The looks they exchanged were anything 
but friendly. I felt alarmed at what would 
come next. I think my guardian must have 
caught my look, and that its meaning cannot 
have pleased him, for, turning upon me, he said 
very sharply — 

" I think. Miss Carr, this is the hour at which 
Mademoiselle Aubrey requires your presence." 

I made no demur, but rose to go. Mr. Her- 
bert came and took my hand. All he said was, 
" Good-bye ;" but I knew his meaning — ^it was 
" good-bye " for ever. My guardian was look- 
ing on ; there was no lingering over the part- 
ing, but when I reached the threshold of the 
door, I paused there awhile, and gave him a 
last look. He was, or had been, my friend, 
and his friendship had cost me very dear ; and 
now that I had paid the price, I must lose it, 
and see him no more. I closed the door, and 
went up to my room with the feeling of a great 
desolation upon me. Before I had been there 
five minutes, the drawing-room door opened, 
and I heard Mr. Herbert's voice on the stairs 
talking with Harry, and saying very kindly, 
" Good-bye, Harry — good-bye." 
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"Ohl do tay, Georgyl" implored Harry — 
« do tay 1" 

** Take him away, Watkins !" said my guard- 
ian's voice. The usual scuffle followed, but Harry 
was vanquished, and Georgy went away, as 
all the Georgies do go, hard though the Harries 
find it. I went to my window, and standing 
there, I looked after him through the muslin 
curtains. I saw him pass under the Gate of 
Gabrielle, then vanish, without having once 
turned back. Presently I heard my guardian 
going out, and I was alone in the house once 
more. I was my own mistress. I availed my- 
self of my liberty to go out too. I passed 
through the town and gardens, and came out 
at the Perspective. It was, as usual, very 
lonely, though safe, from its proximity to the 
road and palace. I sat down on a rock, and 
brooded over this last and unexpected trouble. 

I felt thoroughly wretched. It is the gift of 
youth that its sorrows, like its joys, are to be 
eternal. In that dark hour I could see no 
gleam of comfort before me. Everything was 
lost, and lost for ever. My guardian was dis- 
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pleased with me; Mademoiselle had become 
cold; Elizabeth thought me treacherous. My 
only tie of kindred was broken, and my future 
husband had cast me off with cruel upbraidings, 
which I found it impossible to forgive, and the 
only one who had been wholly kind and true 
to me had just bidden me good-bye for ever. 
In this hour of desolation, this seemed the 
keenest of all my griefs. 

As I sat thus, feeling both miserable and 
lonely, a step through the broom and heather 
behind me made me turn round. I looked, and 
saw Clovis. He carried his box of vipers and 
lizards, and looked the same young savage I 
had seen in Apremont. 

" What, vipers again 1" I said, reproachfully ; 
" and the carving, Clovis I" 

Clovis shook his head, and said not a word. 

" What, vipers again 1" I repeated. " Have 
you forgotten all you were to do for Belle f " 

He looked me full in the face. 

" Belle is dead," he said. 

I was very sad ; but, in the midst of my 
sadness, I felt a pang as 1 heard this. I did not 
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attempt to comfort the boy. Not a word of 
consolation could or would rise to my lips. I 
had felt awhile ago that my sun had set ; and 
his sun, too, was hidden in the night. He had 
returned to his old life, as a matter of course. 
What use was it to labour or to strive, since 
Belle was dead. If he had nothing else, let him 
have libei-ty. I suppose my face told the lad 
how I felt, for, without saying a word, he sat 
down on a rock by me. He stayed there a little 
while, looking straight before him, with a strange, 
stolid sorrow on his young face. 

"Where are you going I" I asked, when he 
rose to go. 

« To Avon." 

" To sell your vipers ?" 

" Yes. Monsieur Moreau has ordered them." 

He walked away without looking at me; 
merely bidding me a sullen " bon soir," as he 
stepped out on the road. " Good night." The 
words seemed ominous— the embodiment of my 
lonely and broken youth. Good night to art, 
to friendship, to love, to all that had made life 
dear. 
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With a fall and heavy heart I, too, roee and 
left this spot, and walked homewards. Made- 
moiselle Auhrej and Elizabeth were alighting 
from the carriage as I reached the house. 
Elizabeth was as cold as nsnal, but Mademoi- 
selle, looking down in my woe-begone &cewidi 
sodden kindness, said, in a friendly voice: 

^ Come to my room, Mignonne." 

I followed her upstairs. 

^ Ton have been crying," she said, when the 
door of her room had closed npon ns. ^ Mig- 
nonne, your trouble is hard, I know it is, bat 
yet you will and must survive it, for you have 
acted wisely.** 

I did not answer. I did not tell her that to 
have bidden Mr. Herbert a last adieu was my 
heaviest trouble just then. 

^I, too, have my trouble, Mignonne," she 
said — ** a great trouble, which nearly broke my 
heart ; and I did not mean to speak of it, but 
perhaps it will do you good to know that there 
are sorrows besides your own.** 

*^ Oh I Mademoiselle, what has happened ?** I 
cried. ^ It is something new and dreadful, I 
am sure.** 
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" No," she answered, in her firm voice — ** it 
is only the old story/' And as 1 stood and 
looked at her, she added, with a smile, " I like 
your eyes, Mignonne, they are so prettily in 
earnest. Whatever you may say, they tell it 
&ster than your tongue, though that can be 
nimble enough. Well, Mignonne, my trouble is 
this : Some time ago there appeared a para- 
graph in the Times, which sent your guardian to 
London. It said — ahl what a rumour 1 — that 
his nephew and my darling was not dead. 
Can you realize that, Mignonne I I never knew 
what Mr. de Lusignan had gone away for till 
he came back, and told me the report and its 
falsehood — for it was false 1 — false 1 To know 
that it was thought true for awhile has been 
too much for me, Mignonne. I keep thinking 
that such a thing might have been, and it breaks 
my heart I — ^it breaks my heart! — understand 
that if you can." 

It seemed to me that I did. It also seemed 
to me then that a veil was torn asunder, and 
that through the rent I saw a strange story in 
the past ; but no lightning flash across the sky 
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was ever more fleeting than that glimpse. It 
passed, and left me once more in utter dark- 
ness, perplexed and at fault. It may be, too, 
that my own present trouble would not let me 
dwell upon the past story of Elizabeth just then, 
and also that I was ill in body as well as in 
mind. They all noticed my altered looks that 
evening, and Elizabeth's comments upon them 
were not kind, I believe — I believe, but am not 
certain, for my memory is a great blank about 
that time. I went to bed that night, feeling so 
ill that I thought I should never rise again. 
Nor did I the next morning, nor the day that 
followed, nor for many a day after this. I was 
ill with a low fever that took me to death's 
door, and left me there ; and so I lingered on, 
neither crossing the dark threshold, nor coming 
back to the light of life ; till at length youth 
prevailed, and I was pronounced out of danger. 
And all that time Elizabeth, tender and devoted, 
watched by me unweariedly. Night and day 
I found her by my bedside. Her only answer 
when I pressed her to leave me was : 
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" I am very well here, Bessie." 

" But you will be so tired," I pleaded. 

" I do so like it," she replied, mimicking me 
kindly. 

At length, as I said, I was pronounced out of all 
danger. It was then, but not without a careful 
preamble, that Elizabeth mentioned James Carr. 
He had sold out all he possessed, and gone oflF 
to Australia with his three little sisters. 

" It seems he had not been doing at all well 
in Yorkshire," added Elizabeth ; " and that may 
have made him irritable, Bessie." 

"Poor fellow! God bless hitol" was all I 
could say. 

I longed to ask Elizabeth about Mr. Herbert, 
but did not ; and if Eugene Herbert had never 
existed, had never looked at her beautiful face 
with adoring eyes, she could not have been 
more silent than she was. No one mentioned 
him, no one seemed to miss him. Once hearing 
in the street the loud bark of a dog, which 
sounded like that of Neptune, I gave a great 
start. They all looked at me in surprise. 
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Elizabeth laughed at mj having got so nervous, 
and I do not think that even she gnessed Ti^hat 
I had been thinking o£ 
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